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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A DREAM OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 


O Temple of the Beautiful! Afar 

Upon the mountain’s crown, (as if a star 

Had stooped from heaven and heaven-born kin to rest 
In solitary splendor on Earth’s breast) 

Thy dome I see, and toward thee I turn, 

The Beautiful to seek, to know, to learn; 
Beholding thine all-perfect symmetry 

My soul shall rise. e’en as thy towers flee 
Toward heaven. 

Thy walls surround a veiled shrine 
Where Beauty's richest treasures shine;— 
There, touched by Art, insensate, shapeless stone 
Is quickened, breathes, and speaks in tone 
Inspiring and eloquent. 
There burns 

Upon the canvas, which once dumb, now learns 
To speak with voice of light, the living fire 
Lighted by souls that ever more aspire 

To give to aspiration perfect speech; 

There breathe grand harmonies, that reach 
With passionate questioning through earth, while aye 
They strive to leave the earth and earth-dull clay; 
There storied pages hold an offering 

Of all that man’s sublimest thought can bring;— 
There all that genius hath conceived, and art 
Brought forth to perfect being;—all the heart 
Of man of Nature or himself hath known 

Or hoped or dreamed, surround the hidden throne 
Of Beauty. 

There will I go to take no gift, 

But there to bow till the closed veil shall lift, 
And I shall know the power that quickens sod 
With nobler ideals till it reaches God, 

With eyes fixed on that distant luminous star 
He strove and climbed, though rock and thorn and 

bar 

Arose. Around, below, the plodding throng 

Of men still struggled with the want and wrong 
Of Earth. Unseen, unheard, their toil and cries, 
To him who climbed forever toward the skies; 
With heart and face uplifted to the list 

Of Beauty’s temple on its radiant height, 

Where, lifting high its towers from earth's sod, 
He saw the mystic altar of his God. 

All pale and worn he nears the goal at last, 

The thorn and rock, the plodding throng all passed; 
Prostrate before the altar falls. 

“O Thou 

For whom my soul has yearned, to theeI bow! 
Though Earth with heavy clay oppressed, 
Though faint and wounded I have pressed 
Toward thee; for I would know thy purity; 
Would shape my soul to thine own symmetry; 
Would know the power that quickens sod 

With loftier ideal till it reaches God.” 

In vain the worship;—vain his prayer—the veil 
Still hides the mystic altar,—all the pale 

Carved marble, pictured canvas, lifted spire, 
And breathing page and music lose their fire 
And eloquence,—insensate clods they seem, 
That mock with dumbness all his toil and dream. 
“O Spirit of the Beautiful! but deign 

To touch my soul. Has all my wit been vain? 
Has it been vain the plodding earth to spurn? 
Shall I no more than their dull eyes discern, 

Of Beauty know?” 

As touched by unseen hands 

The altar’s veil is rent,—the altar stands 
Revealed and empty; as strange music breathes 
Into a dream of night; a calm voice wakes 

The worshipper. 

“Arise! O dull and blind 

Art thou who seekest the Beautiful to find! 
Know that the Beautiful no shrine enfolds; 

It is a subtle spirit that upholds 

All art and nature; one law’s symmetry 
Encloses all. Arise, and thou shalt see 

In everything the Beautiful. With clay 

It strives, its powers ever sway 

The soul, the humblest worm, the clod, 

And there, in blindness sought in vain, thy God 
Behold!” 

A spell fell on the dreamer’s soul, 

The eloquence of beauty seemed to roll 

Its inspiration from the sculptured stone, 

And page and picture echoed back the tone. 

All to the dreamer spoke. He lcoked below 











Among the struggling multitude, and lo! 

The spirit of all Bea uty he had sought, 

Among the throng he scorned, in patience wrought; 
Ever its power, his wondering eyes could see, 
Moulded Earth's clay to its own symmetry. 











PRESIDENT ELIOT AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


President Eliot, who may be called the 
Roscoe Conkling of education—in his bril 
liancy, his impulsiveness, and ina certain 
quality of manner—has just given an ad 
dress at Smith College. It would scarcely 
seem credible when one reads it, that he 
who finds ‘‘no excuse for coéducation but 
poverty” should have just become the advo- 
cate of coéducation in his own Medical 
School, in view of an offer of money; or 
that he who thinks that the practice of bring- 
ing young men and women together for 
purposes of collegiate instruction is ‘‘less 
and less in favor” in New England should 
be peacefully acquiescent while something 
very much like it is being organized by 
Harvard professors at his own door. Yet 
such is the fact and it is a great saving of 
trouble when a speaker’s arguments are 
thus answered by his attitude. 

Courtesy between our institutions of 
learning is so obviously important, that I 
can not but think that President Eliot must 
have been misreported in what seems a dis- 
courteous and even contemptuous ignoring 
of Boston University. Thatinstitution had, 
but a few weeks since, its commencement 
exercises at Tremont Temple. There was 
present the largest audience I ever saw as- 
sembled for any academical occasion; nor 
could the quality of this audience be dis- 
puted, from the Harvard point of view, 
since there were present on the platform 
Harvard's most distinguished clergyman, 
(Rev. Phillips Brooks) as chaplain, and 
Harvard’s most eminent physician (Dr. 
Holmes) as guest. The degrees conferred 
at this young university were in all one hun- 
dred and forty; it graduated at least as 
many law students as Harvard will this 
year send out, and ten times as many theol- 
ogical students. Among its graduates ten 
young woimen took the degree of A. B., ten 
of M. D., and two of A. M. And yet Pres- 
ident Eliot, dwelling within four miles of 
this institution, permits himself to say that 
‘the method [of coéducation] finds no ac- 
ceptance in New England, with the most in- 
significant exceptions.” Could Roscoe Conk- 
ling have ignored Mr. Blaine more com- 
pletely? 

I have seen something of Oxford and 
Cambridge men, and I have noticed that al- 
though the disparity between them and 
other English colleges is far greater than 
anything that separates Harvard from other 
American institutions, yet the Englishmen 
never speak of London University, for in- 
stance, in the tone in which Harvard men 
sometimes permit themselves to speak of 
other colleges. When for instance President 
Eliot sets aside the experience of all Wes- 
tern institutions as almost valueless in re- 
spect to coéducation, who would imagine 
that Harvard College borrowed bodily from 
Michigan University the one thing that is 
claimed as the glory of the present Harvard 
administration—the elective system? (Let 
those who doubt this read the Alumni Ad- 
dress of Dr. Hedge at Harvard, in the Af- 
lantic Monthly for September, 1866). 

Again when President Eliot sets aside the 
colleges in New England, which admit wo- 
men, as having attracted mainly those who 
‘live as day scholars at their own homes,” 
he forgets how strongly this criticism of lo- 
cai residence has been brought against Har- 
vard itself; where, according to the Cam- 
bridge Tribune's figures, (June 20, 1879) out 
of 803 under-graduates 513 are from Massa- 
chusetts (140 from Boston and seventy-two 
from Cambridge) and only 290 from the 
world outside this little State! Again, when 
he triumphantly cites the opinion of Europe 
as against cotducation, he wholly ignores 
the fact that if America had followed Con- 
tinental Europe there would have been no 
academical education for women, at all; and 
that if we follow England, the co¢ducation- 
al tendency is marked as here. 

Finally, I must agree with the Boston 
Daily Advertiser that President Eliot's tri- 
umph over the success of separate education 
seems quite premature. In his estimate of 
New England separate colleges for women 
he includes Vassar; but Vassar is no more 
in New England than Cornell; and Welles- 
ley has not yet fully established its academi- 
cal standard. Smith graduates eleven young 
women this year; the co#ducational colleges 
graduate eighteen, if the newspapers are to 
be trusted, (Boston University ten, Colby 
three, Wesleyan two, and three others one 
each); and it is upon these statistics that 
President Eliot rejoices that ‘‘the conclusion 
in favor of separate colleges has been so 
quickly reached!’ Very well, if the test 
lies in the number graduated, we accept the 





result, even as it stands in New England, 
without counting the overwhelming major- 
ities at the despised West. 

It must never be forgotten that the main 
claim of co#ducationists is that women 
should be educated somehow—and they 
have naturally urged coéducation as the 
best way. But they have not been in the 
habit of denouncing the other method; I do 
not remember any coéducationist who has 
treated separate colleges for women with 
contempt or innuendoes, the mode so largely 
adopted towards coéducational institutions. 
It is to be remembered that all fashionable 
life, all hierarchical religion, all European 
prejudice, and all the personal influence of 

uch men as President Eliot is being brought 
to bear in one steady stream to frighten wo- 
men away from coéducational institutions 
and drive them for education—if they insist 
on having such a thing—into the separate 
colleges. I have myself heard the president 
of a New England college, where coéduca- 
tion had just been voted in, speak of the 
whole project and of the intellects of wo- 
men, in a way so coarsely insulting that I 
would never have placed a daughter under 
his charge. Add to this the sudden wealth 
placed at the command of separate educa- 
tion at Smith and Wellesley, and it would 
not be strange if it temporarily affected the 
current. Give half as much money to Har- 
vard University, and make it cotducational, 
and it will yield more women-graduates 
than Smith and Wellesley put together—and 
will make President Eliot the most energet- 
ic coéducationistin New England. Indeed, 
I expect to live to see him in that attitude, 
at any rate. .. =. & 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN. 





Here we are in the imperial city of Berlin, 
and find very much to see and enjoy. ‘“‘Un- 
ter der Linden” is a wonderful avenue of 
magnificent buildings, statues, etc., but we 
don’t think much of the lindens. They 
look finer, of course, in leaf, but they are 
not large, handsome trees, as we supposed 
they would be. The picture-gallery of the 
‘Old Museum” has disappointed us in the 
other way,—that is, it is finer than we were 
led to expect from what others had told us. 
We have spent a part of every morning in 
one of the two museums, until this morn- 
ing; Mondays they are closed. To-morrow 
we hope to go to the National Gallery—the 
modern paintings, which we expect to en- 
joy also very much. What a fine thing it 
is for the government to throw all these 
things open to the public gratuitously! 
There were a great many in the museums 
on Sunday who looked like working peo- 
ple. Iam always glad to see them there! 
The galleries are not open until after the 
close of the morning services on Sunday. 
We went first to the cathedral to hear the 
choir, which is famous. It is composed 
wholly of men and boys, like that of the 
Thomaskirche in Leipzig, and they sing 
very finely. This morning we went to see 
a large painting by a Viennese artist, Hans 
Makart. It is wonderfully rich in coloring 
—quite Venetian. They tell us that there 
is a still finer picture by him in the National 
Gallery, and that he is quite a young artist. 

We pass the handsome university build- 
ing every time we go to'the museums, and 
see crowds of students about it, but no wo- 
men among them. It contains some scien- 
tific collections which they venture to let 
women visit, but I wonder they dare to let 
them pass over the threshold, even for that. 
It is astounding, the conservative feeling 
here in regard to women. There are two 
young women (splendid specimens, beth 
physically and mentally), who have re- 
ceived the first degree in the medical de- 
partment, at Zurich, (and only six of all 
the hundreds of young men who have been 
in that department for the last six or eight 
years have received the first degree), and 
yet these two finely trained women cannot 
be recognized as regular physicians, be- 
cause, forsooth, they have not passed the 
regular state examinations, which are closed 
to them. There are people here who de- 
clare that if any death occurs among the 
patients of these two women, they will 
prosecute them, inasmuch as they are quacks 
and have no right to practise. 1 doubt 
whether such prosecution could be main- 
tained, but this shows the spirit of the peo- 
ple here. 

We had a most delightful “tea” and even- 
ing with the Drs. Tiburtius last evening. 
I suppose you have heard of them from Mrs. 
Cheney. Frau Dr. Tiburtius the dentist, 
and Fraulein Dr. Tiburtius, the Zurich grad- 
uate, were talking about a meeting of a 
Charitable Verein this afternoon. It seems 
some women started this Verein for charita- 
ble work and tnvited some gentlemen to join 





with them. The committees were to con- 
sist of two-thirds women and one-third men. 
Frau Tiburtius was on a committee with a 
learned Jesuit to consider how the objects 
of the Verein were to be accomplished. 
The gentlemen said: ‘Now I should be 
very glad to do anything, but I have not 
the least idea how to go to work. Have 
you any idea?” ‘Why, yes,” said Frau T., 
‘“‘we women have a plan if you will help 
us.” Oh, yes, he was quite ready to hear 
her plan. She then said it seemed to her 
there was but one key to the situation. 
They certainly had no right to go into the 
houses of the poor and tell them that they 
must open their windows and wash their 
children, etc., etc. If they did, the people 
would probably show them the door, as 
they would have the right todo. But when 
a physician is called in, then such advice is 
in place. Therefore it was necessary to es- 
tablish a clinique, to which the poor could 
come for advice, etc., and thus they could 
have a chance to work in the homes. This 
plan was adopted. Rooms were offered to 
them rent free, and they established a dis- 
pensary in the midst of the poorest district. 
There were four physicians—two men and 
two women—to be in charge and days were 
assigned to each. Soon the poor people 
came in great numbers; but, strange to say, 
while there were two or three hundreds on 
the women’s days, there were only two or 
three on the men’s days. This didn’t suit 
the lords of creation at all, and in the meet- 
ing of the Verein Sunday afternoon the 
matter had been pretty warmly discussed. 
The men said, ‘‘This can’t be. We can’t 
hold ourselves responsible, for these women 
have no government appointment as physi- 
cians. The dispensary must be given up. 
There are cliniques at the hospitals, etc. 
where these poor people can come, and 
what is the use of having this one, too?” 
Frau Tiburtius made them a little speech, 
which she said made them quite angry. 
She asked them if they wanted the,women 
to withdraw from the Verein. Oh, no; this 
was not what they wanted; indeed they 
did not know what they did want exactly. 
Only one thing seemed evident; they could 
not bear to have the women gaining such 
an influence and establishing such a prece- 
dent. Ido not know what the upshot of it 
all will be, but the two Drs. T. were much 
excited. They may have to break up the 
Verein and start a new one without the aid 
of the men. Already the men have so 
changed the committees whenever they 
could as to make them stand two-thirds men 
and one-third women—though you may be 
sure most of the work has been done by the 
women. This is rather a long story, but it 
showed the spirit here in Germany and how 
difficult it is for these fine women to carry 
out their plans. A Boston Woman. 
Berlin, Germany, May 17. 
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A GOOD WORD FROM IOWA. 


Words of cordial appreciation and sym- 
pathy come to us from very many readers 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL. Words which are 
a real comfort and help to usin the work 
which is still an up hill work. We have 
generally kept all such communications for 
our private eye; but when lately a friend 
said, ‘‘Why don’t you publish them?” we 
concluded to do so with the first one that 
came. Here it is: 

The Woman’s JOURNAL comes as a mes- 
senger of light to our household. We have 
four daughters who are learning to prize it 
very highly. We hope and _ believe its 
teachings will help to make life seem more 
real and worthy to the young women of our 
country; and more just and satisfactory to 
the women of maturer years. Nor should 
we say our country alone, for its influence 
must be felt for good throughout the civil- 
ized world; and the spirit that it manifests 
and that goes forth with your paper cannot 
help but brighten the pathway for the gen- 
erations that are to come. 

May you ever prosper, 
& & 4 
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MISS GOODELL IN THE SUPREME COURT. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin in ses- 
sion at Madison, on Wednesday of last 
week, rendered a decision in favor of the 
admission of Miss Lavinia Goodell, of Janes- 
ville, to practice before that court. 

This decision has been achieved by the 
fidelity and ability of Miss Goodeli, second- 
ed by some of the best lawyers in Wiscon- 
sin. The argument of Miss Goodell on her 
own petition was able, clear, concise, and 
would have been a credit to any lawyer. 
We congratulate ber on her success; and 
the State of Wisconsin, also, that it has 
honored itself by opening the door to the 
highest legal practice, to one of the most 
womanly of women, as well as one of the 
ablest of lawyers. L. 6 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. J. Huncerrorp, of Waverly, Van 
Buren county, Ill, has forty varieties of 
roses. 

Mrs. Marcaret W. CampsE.t is spend- 
ing the summer at Unity, Maine. She lec- 
tures there on Sunday evening next. 

Mrs. Jutta THvuILLreR Lanpor, the 
widow of the poet, Walter Savage Landor, 
has just died at the Villa Landor, near Flor- 
ence, in her eighty-sixth year. 

Mrs. Saran M. Perkryslately gave three 
public addresses in Poughkeepsie, which are 
much praised. Her youngest daughter 
graduates at Vassar this week. 

Miss TayLor, daughter of Bayard Taylor, 
has made a translation of ‘Masks and Faces,’’ 
which has been produced with success, 
upon the German stage in Berlin. 

Mrs. Fawcert, wife of Professor Faw- 
cett, the blind member of Parliament, is lec- 
turing once a week at Oxford, to an audi- 
ence of ladies, on political economy. 

Mrs. Frank H. Dexano, of New York, 
has given $5000 to St. Paul's American 
church in Rome, with which to finish the 
aisle walls and put a railing around the 
church lot. 

MLLE. Bernhardt has just enrolled half a 
dozen secretaries to whom she dictates sim- 
ultaneously the various articles she sends 
to the different newspapers of Paris, the 
departments and abroad. 

Susre C. Voat, for the last ten months 
business manager of the Woman's Journal, 
has rendered it most essential financial ser§ 
vice, aiding in this way far more than any 
other person who has ever held this position. 
She has shown that business capacity and 
womanliness are not incompatible. 

Miss E. D. Brnryerr, a New York Bible 
teacher, finding that the young men in her 
class had no pleasant place to spend their 
evenings, has opened a club for them, with 
billiard tables and other games, and a pleas- 
ant readingroom with the daily papers. 
Smoking is allowed, but no drinking. Tea 
and coffee are furnished to the members in 
the evening. 

Dr. Jutta K. Cary, a graduate of the 
Women’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary, has been appointed physician to 
the female ward in the Danvers lunatic asy- 
lum. She takes the place of Dr. Bancroft, 
who has gone to the McLean Asylum. Dr. 
Cary nursed in the army during the war. 
She is a native of Boston, and is said to be 
well prepared for her new post. 

Miss Franges E. WIiuarp, the distin- 
guished temperance lecturer of Chicago, 
delivered an excellent temperance address 
in the Harvard Street M. E. Church, Sun- 
day afternoon. The same evening she ad- 
dressed the Christian Temperance Union at 
the First Baptist Church. Last Sunday 
evening she spoke to a large audience in 
Dr. Means'’s church, Dorchester, on the same 
subject. 

MLLE. Marre Vanzanpr, a bright Amer- 
ican girl, daughter of Madame Vanzandt, 
well-known in New York musical circles, 
has made a decided operatic success in Lon- 
don as Zerlina. Her modesty, self-posses- 
sion and delightful natural manner prompt- 
ly won the sympathies and applause of the 
audience, and the papers say it was refresh- 
ing to see her come tripping forward aud 
acknowledge with modest grace and girlish 
pleasure the applause which greeted her. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haceart, editor of the 
Women's Tribune, closed a remarkable 
speech at the late Suffrage Convention in 
St. Louis, with this fine sentence: ‘““‘We 
stand amidst the ripening, ungathered har- 
vests of all the ages, and hear prophetic 
voices sounding to us from out the unborn 
years, telling us in tones that cannot be 
mistaken that as sure as the undimmed stars 
wait in the spheres, as sure as truth strug- 
gles upward into resplendent light, so will 
the time come in which men and women 
will stand equal before the world in every 
respect, as they now stand equal before an 
impartial and all-wise Divinity.” Mrs. 
Haggart was frequently applauded. 

Mary B. Ctay, daughter of Cassius M. 
Clay, says: ‘There is a growing feeling in 
favor of the enfranchisement of women in 
Kentucky, especially among the better 
classes, although no organizations have 
been made in the State. In Madison coun- 
ty, where I live, a local option law has done 
away with saloons and intemperance. This 
has been done, of course, with the assist- 
ance of the gentlemen, and ladies are al- 
ways gallantly treated by Kentuckians. I 
believe that the question only needs to be 
agitated, and if gentlemen can be persuaded 
to look at the question from Woman’s point 
of view, they will see that the laws relating 





to Woman are unequal and unjust.” 
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POETRY. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


Proud and lowly, beggar.and lord, 
Over the bridge they go, 
Rags aud velvet, fetter and sword, 
Poverty, pomp and woe. 
Who will stop but to laugh and sing? 
Self is calling, and self is king! 
Who weeps at the beggar's grave? 
Crusts they pray for, but love they crave. 
Beggar and lord, 
Fetter and sword, 
Prison and palace, shadow and sun, 
Velvet and rage, 
So the world wage, 
Until the river no more ehall run. 
Sparkle, river, merrily roll! 
Laugh with the gay and bright; 
Who will care for the weary soul 
Under thy arch to-night? 
Who will pity her, who will save? 
Never a tear the cold world gave! 
Down there in the rolling Thames— 
God will pity what man condemns. 
Velvet and rags, 
So the world wags, 
Prison and palace, shadow and sun, 
Fettered and free, 
So shall it be, 
Until the river no more shall run. 
— Temple Bar. 











ADAM AND EVE ALIKE, 
BY C. C. MERRITT. 


Bring forth a woman from a throng 
But once for sin indicted,— 

For when she goes from virtue wrong 
The multitude’s delighted,— 

Go search the world to find a stone, 

And when she stands in grief alone 
Then stone her, all united! 

Bring forth a man from ont a press 
Who every virtue swindles; 

And when you note his sleek address 
All anger at him dwindles; 

And when he reaches for your hand,— 

Small matter how his morals stand,— 
Forgiveness comes and friendship kindles. 

Why should this partial difference be 
In ein to suit the gender? 

That woman euffer as you see, 
And every penance render; 

While man is courted to embrace? 

What he has done seems less disgrace. 
Although a worse offender. 

Perhaps you answer by the Book 
And point the case of Adam,— 

*Twas Eve who of the apples took, 
And made her blameful madam. 

But was she then the more to blame, 

When Adam took and ate the same? 
Heaven punished justly both that had ‘em. 

— Springfield Republican. 
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THE MILLER OF THE DEE. 


There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee, 

He worked and sang from morn to night, 
No lark more blithe than he: 

And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be: 

“I envy nobody; no, not I, 
And nobody envies me!”’ 

“Thon'rt wrong, my friend," said old King Hal, 
“Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be; 

For could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee. 

And te!] me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I’m the king, 
Beside the river Dee.”’ 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap, 
“T can earn my bread,’’ quoth he; 
“‘l love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three; 
I owe no penny I eannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee 
That turns the mill that grinds the corn, 
To feed my babes and me.” 


“Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
‘Farewell, and happy be; 

But say no more, if thoud’st be true, 
That no one envies thee, 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom's fee; 

Content like thine few men can boast, 
O miller of the Dee!" 

—Exrchange. 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 

No careful student of history can fail to 
be struck by the fact that in every crisis of 
human affairs men have been raised up with 
special qualifications for the work that 
needed to be done at that particular time. 
The hour strikes for the achievement of a 
great reform, and lo! a man appears upon the 
stage, commissioned and equipped of God 
for thetask. He gives the key-note for rally- 
ing thousands, he sounds the charge against 
an iniquitous institution, mighty in aspect, 
but ripening for destruction. He calls a 
nation to repentance for its crimes against 
humanity, and warns it of the Divine retri- 
butions for sin. Such men are the prophets 
of God in their generation—misrepresented, 
persecuted, maligned, and sometimes slain; 
but always honored of God, and sure at last 
to be honored of men. What a catalogue 
of such men, ‘‘of whom the world was not 
worthy,” might be culled from the pages of 
history—men whose’ bloody footsteps are 
the way-marks of human progress, and to 
whom, under God, we owe what is most 
valuable in our civilization, and most benefi- 
cent in the application of Christianity to 
society and its institutions. 

One of the greatest of all this host, the 
prophet of one of the grandest reforms that 
the world has ever witnessed, has just gone 
to his grave, crowned with immortal bays 
and wept by the good of all theearth. The 
name of William Lloyd Garrison, for al- 
most a generation ‘‘cast out as evil,” has 
become at last the synonym of all that is 
noblest and grandest in human character, 
and I am sure that its luster will grow 
brighter and brighter with the lapse of time. 

Mr. Garrison began his great work of 
summoning this nation to break the fetters 




















of the slaves almost fifty years ago; and he 
pursued it unflinchingly and persistently 
until his purpose was achieved. His work 
was marred by no false step, no forgetful- 
ness of great principles, no mean ambition, 
no exaltation of self at the expense of truth, 
and no compromise with the powers of evil. 
He started right. In other words, he plant 
ed himself intelligently and squarely upon 
God's laws of eternal] justice and humanity, 
and so had no mistakes to correct, no steps 
to retrace. It is not any clearer to me that 
Moses was commissioned to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel out of the house of bondage, 
that Elijah was sent of God to rebuke the 
iniquity of Ahab, or that Jesus of Nazareth 
(I speak with reverence) came into the world 
to ‘‘bear witness to the truth” than it is that 
Mr. Garrison was raised up by Divine 
Providence to deliver this republic from the 
sin and crime of slavery. The circumstances 
of his appearance were remarkable. The 
nation was fast asleep, and heard not the 
rumblings of the earthquake that threatened 
her destruction. The state was morally 
paralyzed; the pulpit wasdumb; the church 
heeded not the cry of theslave. Commerce, 

greedy of gain, piled her hoards by the un- 

paid toil of the bondman. Judgment was 
turned away backward; Justice stood afar 
off; Truth was fallen in the street; and 

Equity could not enter. The hands of the 
people were defiled with blood, their fingers 
with iniquity; their lips spoke lies; their 
tongues muttered perverseness. Men talked 

of slavery in that day (when they talked at 

all) with an incoherency like that of Bed- 

lam, with a moral blindness and perverse- 

ness like that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

That in this hour of thick darkness a voice 

was heard pleading, trumpet-tongued, for 

immediate emancipation, as the duty of 

every master and the right of every slave, 

seems to us now one of the most signal illus- 

trations of the immanence of God in human 

affairs. I must believe that that voice, cry- 

ing in the wilderness and calling the people 
to repentance was divinely inspired—not, 

indeed, in a miraculous, but certainly in a 
providential sense. It spoke of God’s out 

raged law of justice and love. It pleaded 
for the inalienable rights of man. It re- 

buked a sin that was preying upon the na- 

tion’s life. 

In short, Mr. Garrison, in the order of 
Divine Providence, was the man for that 
hour. No prophet ever spoke from a more 
solemn sense of duty to God and man, or 
with a clearer apprehension of the meaning 
and scope of his mission; and certainly no 
one ever consecrated himself more unself- 
ishly or unreservedly to his work. May I 
not also say that no one was ever called to 
a grander or nobler task than that which he 
undertook? His chief qualifications for 
that task were a quickened moral sense that 
no sophistry could deceive, a judgment that 
comprehended in its grasp every aspect of 
the great question, a courage that knew no 
fear, and a consecration to the Divine Will 
so unqualified as to exclude every mean am- 
bition, every selfish suggestion. His mother 
was a woman of rare and noble character, 
and it seems probable that it was from her 
that he inherited those special traits that 
fitted him for his work. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Garrison be- 
gan in the autumn of 1830, soon after his 
release by Arthur Tappan from the Balti- 
more jail, and my intimacy with him con- 
tinued to the close of his life. Iwas closely 
associated with him in the ‘‘Day of Small 
Things,” the memory of which Lowell has 
embalmed in lines that will cheer the heart 
of every persecuted reformer for centuries 
to come. I often saw his bed resting upon 
the floor of the ‘‘obscure hole” described by 
Harrison Gray Otis, and more than once 
shared with him and his partner their frugal 
meal in that same ‘‘hole.” The memory of 
those days can never be obliterated from my 
mind. Mr. Garrison was then in his twenty- 
sixth year, a young man of a noble presence 
and most engaging manners. His face bore 
the stamp of a rare nobility, and was radi- 
ant with a sacred enthusiasm. His conver- 
sation was instructive, and no one could 
listen to him without being convinced of bis 
deep sincerity and earnestness. That print- 
ing-office, ‘‘ unfurnitured apd mean,” as 
Lowell says, was the scene of many inter- 
views of a memorable character. Those 
who called were, for the most part, obscure 
men; but occasionally some eminent citizen, 
who had seen a stray copy of The Liberator, 
had the curiosity to seek the acquaintance 
of the young editor and to hear from his own 
lips an exposition of his principles and 
plans. There I met for the first time John 
G. Whittier, the Quaker poet, then scarcely 
known to fame, and listened with rapt at- 
tention to his conversation with the anti- 
slavery reformer. The two men were in 
finest harmony; and Whittier’s eyes, glow- 
ing like coals of fire, foretold the songs of 
freedom which afterward stirred the hearts 
of the people and cheered those who were 
struggling in an unpopular but righteous 
cause. Mr. Garrison received all visitors 
with courtesy, explaining to them his pur- 
poses and plans and inviting their codépera- 
tion. Some were won to the cause, while 
others went away impressed, but doubtful. 
The hours of daylight consumed in these 
conversations often made it necessary for 
him to toil at the case or with his pen toa 
late hour at night, in order to get his paper 





out on time. But he made no complaint. 

The Liberator stung the South to madness ; 
and during the first year Mr. Garrison re- 
ceived from that quarter, through the mails, 
many threats of assassination, if he did not 
desist from the work in which he was en- 
gaged. These menaces, however, did not 
alarm him so much as they did his friends; 
and he could not be persuaded to adopt any 
measures of self-defense, being convinced 
that his blood, in case it should be shed, 
would be the seed of a glorious harvest. He 
was aman of peace, and would take into 
his hands no carnal weapons, following in 
this the precept, as well as the example, of 
the prophet of Nazareth. 

Toward the end of the year 1831 Mr. 
Garrison proposed to his friends the organi- 
zation of an Anti-slavery Society. The Lib- 
erator office was the scene of many a dis- 
cussion of the subject and several meetings 
were held for its consideration. It was 
finally resolved that a society should be 
formed, and a committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution. This committee re- 
ported to a meeting held Jan. 6, 1832, 
in the Belknap-street schoolhouse, called 
in the vernacular of the day ‘‘the Nigger 
schoolhouse,” on ‘‘Nigger Hill.” The night 
was rainy and ‘dismal and but a few per- 
sons were present. David Lee Child, Esq., 
aman of high character and unswerving 
devotion to liberty, occupied the chair. 
The constitution, as reported, set forth the 
great principle of immediate emancipation 
as a test of membership, and upon this the 
discussion of the evening turned. Mr. 
Child, Mr. Samuel E. Sewall, and Mr. Ellis 
Gray Loring, three of Mr. Garrison’s most 
faithful friends, while admitting that the 
principle itself was sound and important, 
deemed it unwise to incorporate it in the 
constitution as atest. They would make 
the society broad enough to invite the co- 
operation of all sincere opponents of slavery, 
whether they believed in immediate or 
gradual abolition. Immediatism was un- 
popular, and they thought it would repel 
some whose codperation was desirable. 
Mr. Garrison contended with great earnest- 
ness that the doctrine of immediatism was 
vital, and that any society founded upon 
gradualism would be little better than use- 
less. He appealed to the experience of 
Abolitionists in England, showing that the 
cause there had received a mighty impulse 
from the doctrine of immediate emancipa 
tion, as expounded by Elizabeth Heyrick. 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Macaulay, O’Con- 
nell, and the other leaders of the movement 
in Great Britain had been converted to the 
doctrine and had confessed that much time 
had been lost in pursuing the ignis fatuus of 
graduatism. Mr. Garrison was immovable, 
and a majority of the meeting coincided 
with him. . The constitution was adopted 
and signed by twelve persons, Messrs. Child, 
Sewall, and Loring refusing to sign. It 
should be said, however, that these gentle- 
men all joined the society a few days later, 
and brought to it an influence which added 
greatly to its strength. Iam sure they were 
all convinced, after a little reflection, that 
Mr. Garrison was preeminently wise in in- 
sisting so strenuously upon the recognition 
of a principle which he saw to be hardly 
less important to the cause than is the main- 
spring to the watch. 

The constitution was signed by twelve 
persons, as follows: Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Oliver Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Arnold 
Buffam, William J. Snelling, John E. 
Fuller, Moses Thacher, Joshua Coffin, Still- 
man B. Newcom), Benjamin C. Bacon, 
Isaac Knapp, Henry K. Stockton. It is 
most probable that I am now the only sur- 
vivor of this original band, though I have 
no positive assurance that Mr. Fuller and 
Mr. Newcomb) are not still living. Of the 
whole number, let it be candidly confessed 
that there was not one who possessed any 
large influence, and I doubt if it would have 
been in the power of one of them to put 
so much as a hundred dollars into the 
treasury of the society. In those days, not 
many rich, not many mighty heeded the 
call of freedom. It happened then, as in so 
many instances before, that God chose the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, the weak things to confound the 
things that were mighty, and base things, 
and things which were despised, yea, and 
things that were not, to bring to naught 
things that were, that no flesh might glory 
in his presence. Not those in official sta- 
tion, nor those of great social influence, but 
the common people, heard the word with 
gladness. The popular benevolent associa- 
tions of the day, with their array of great 
names among their officers, looked with 
contempt upon the new society, with no- 
body but a Quaker hatter for its president 
and other obscure men for managers. The 
advocates of the Colonization Society espe- 
cially were fond of drawing a comparison 
between the list of great statesmen, judges, 
senators, and divines that composed the 
official board of that society and the little 
company of ‘‘nobodies” who had under- 
taken to abolish slavery by direct assault. 
But Wisdom was justified of her children in 
the end, and the little one speedily became 
a thousand. It was not long before the 
Colonization Society was put upon its de- 
fense, and condemned by public opinion for 
its double dealing and for its apologetic at- 
titude toward slavery. 





Mr. Garrison was the center and soul cf 
the new movement—not by any assumption 
on his part, but by the spontaneous suf- 
frages of the whole body of his associates. 
He never forgot for one moment that the 
cause was God's, not man’s, and that his 
almighty power was pledged for its success. 
The weapons he used were from heaven's 
own armory, those which in all ages have 
proved mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds. His faith in God and 
in the power of his truth was invincible. 
In the darkest hour he was confident of vic- 
tory, and his associates took knowledge 
of him that his courage and hope were fed 
from an uaoseen but eternal fountain. Of 
his private religious experiences he said 
little; but if there is such a thing as walk- 
ing with God in this lower world, the 
strength and the delight of such an inter- 
course were his. His faith lifted him above 
all fear of death, and made him a rare con- 
soler when those he loved were stricken 
and bereaved. At the funeral of a dear 
friend, some years ago, he said: ‘‘Nothing 
in this universe do I accept with more joy 
and gratitude than this change which we 
call death. Death! what is it?’ As much 
a manifestation of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of God as earthly existence itself. It 
is an event as natural as the falling leaf or 
the blossoming flower. There is no evil in 
it. Death—it is ‘Hreelsior!’ It is ‘onward 
and upward!’ It is the better and higher 
position—a nobler sphere of life. It is not 
to be met with resignation; but, rather, 
with thankfulness and a victorious spirit, in 
God’s time. Come the last hour when it 
may, I trust my song shall be.— 


‘** ‘I'll praise my Maker with my breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers; 
My days of praise shall ne'er be past 
While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures.’ * 
— Oliver Johnson, in Independent. 
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ANOTHER ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN, 





A correspondent of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican has lately been telling some an- 
ecdotes of President Lincoln, in one of 
which he uses the ‘‘bad egg” phrase. To 
the same purpose Col. K. K. Jones relates 
the following: In April, 1862, I was in 
Washington, and, in company with O. H. 
Browning, of this city, then senator from 
Illinois, and I. N. Arnold, of Chicago, then 
a member of the House of Representatives, 
called at the White House. ‘‘The Presi- 
dent,” said the door-keeper, ‘‘is over at the 
war office; will be back soon; walk up- 
stairs, gentlemen.” In a few minutes Mr. 
Lincoln came into his private office (where 
we were seated) with a paper in his hand, 
that, as soon as he pleasantly greeted us, he 
announced was a telegram that Gen. Mitch- 
ell had captured and held Huntsville, Ala. 
The President seemed elated at the news, 
and said, ‘‘Why, Browning, this is our as- 
tronomer—Mitchell. We must keep an eye 
on him.” Then stepping up to a map 
hanging on a frame across the northwest 
corner of the room, and reaching to the 
floor, he began tracing down with his finger 
to find the location. In doing so he gradu- 
ally dropped on to one knee, saying, ‘‘Where 
is Huntsville, anyhow? Ah! here it is’— 
and for a little time he silently studied the 
location and surroundings. Presently he 
stood up and some pleasant conversation 
was carried on between the President, Sena- 
tor Browning and Mr. Arnold. 

As this was the first and only time I saw 
Mr. Lincoln alive after his election, I no- 
ticed that preoccupied and far-off look so 
often written about afterward. And the 
cares of his great office were visible in every 
action, but the merry old twinkle of the 
eyes showed he still could enjoy a good 
story. As he walked toward his chair Mr. 
Arnold said: ‘‘Mr. President, there is a 
constituent of mine, whom I believe you 
know, and who has been in the service ana 
desires a pass to go to Fortress Monroe, 
and with the Burnside expedition as a vol- 
unteer without rank or pay or—”The Presi- 
dent, who had been standing between the 
table and his chair with that peculiar listen- 
ing attitude so well-remembered of us IIli- 
noisians, interrupted a little impatiently, 
‘Who is it, Arnold? Out with it! What's 
his name?” ‘Mr. President,” replied Mr. 
Arnold very impressively, “it is Col. 
Thomas B—-, of Illinois.” Mr. Lincoln 
sort of wilted and flopped down into his 
chair, and as I happened to be seated imme- 
diately in front of him I caught his eye. 
Leaning backwards he said in a sort of con- 
fidential tone, and that ‘‘Old Abe” look 
when a good thing was coming, ‘‘O Lord!” 
Turning to Mr. Arnold, he said: ‘Arnold, 
somehow I have got the impression that 
Col. Tom B—, of Illinois is a bad egg.” 
And he began to talk about something else. 
Mr. Arnold looked very solemn, Senator 
Browning wanted to laugh, and so did I. 
‘Laugh if you want to,” said the President, 
“he is a bad egg.” Turning to me, he 
asked: ‘How is your father? Give him 
my regards. We waxed ’em in that sand 
case finally anyhow.” Referring to the 
case of Johnson vs. Jones for what is now 
known as the Pestigo property along the 
north pier, Chicago. ‘‘Mr. President, my 


father desired me to present his respects and 
the assurance of his entire confidence, and 
the first thing he will ask me on my return 





— 


to Chicago will be, ‘Did you see the—’” 
“Oh yes, yes; tell him you saw the same 
Old Abe.” On our way out we met United 
States Marshal W. H. Lamon on the porti- 
co, and of course we stopped to fraternize. 
“Hill,” noticing that we were chaffing Ar- 
nold about his ‘‘bad egg,” asked for partic- 
ulars. He laughed and said, “‘It’s the best 
and truest thing the President has said since 
he came to Washington. For months that 
bad egg has been the dread of everybody 
about the White House.” But Col. Tom 
B——. of Illinois, did not get that pass.— 
Quincy (1ll.) Whig. 
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SMITH COLLEGE EXPERIMENT, 


Smith College, at Northampton, has held 
its first Commencement, when for the 
first time in the history of the country, ac. 
cording to the claim of the faculty and the 
trustees, a class of young women take the 
degree of a course that is ‘‘fully equal” to 
any which the colleges of the land offer to 
young men. There are eleven full course 
and one special graduates, ten of the eleven 
having been in college through the whole 
course, and the other for three years The 
total membership of the class has been six- 
teen, five having fallen out by the way. 
When the college was founded many peo- 
ple predicted that the high standard which 
was set up would discourage the applicants 
for admission, so that the number of stud- 
ents must always be small, and would cer- 
tainly ruin the health of the few who should 
attempt the course. But the college has to- 
day one hundred and thirty-three students, 
and there is little question but that the 
classes of the future can be kept recruited 
up to seventy-five, a figure which is a trifle 
above the membership of the lowest class. 
And if there is any one thing on which the 
college authorities particularly pride them- 
selves, it is the remarkable health which 
their students have enjoyed during the full 
four years. Nearly all of the graduating 
class have lived on the college grounds since 
entering the institution, and enjoyed the 
full benefit of the family system of domicil- 
ing the students in cottages, which is such a 
distinctive feature of this institution. Asa 
consequence, the health of all the class has 
been well-nigh ‘‘perfect,” according to the 
report of the president. 

In this connection the fact should not be 
lost sight of that the professors from lead- 
ing male colleges, who have tested the schol- 
arship of Smith, declare that it is fully 
abreast with that of their own institutions. 
Also that the Amherst professors who, fora 
time, before the Northampton faculty was 
fully equipped, taught the same branches 
to the college boys on the east side of the 
river in the morning, and to the girls on the 
west side in the afternoon, did not scruple 
to declare publicly that while there were 
equally good scholars at Amherst, the aver- 
age scholarship at Northampton was on a 
par with a grade attained by only a few 
Amherst men. Have we then secured the 
ultimatum s9 long sought for in the educa- 
tion of women, high scholarship and ‘‘per- 
fect” health? The Smith faculty evidently 
feel that such is the case, and President 
Seelye explains that the result has been 
reached by ‘‘reducing the nervous strain on 
the pupil to the minimum.” The students 
have been very happy in their cottage homes, 
and by grouping them in families of twenty- 
five in charge of a lady of experience whose 
business it is to care for their welfare, no 
opportunity was left for the seeds of disease 
to gain a foothold. It is noticeable that the 
health of such students as are quartered with 
families of the village has not been as uni- 
formly good as that of those living in the 
cottages. 

If further time shall prove that the cot- 
tage system can be credited with all that 
these four years would seem to allow it, the 
gain to Woman and the cause of education 
is indeed great. There are certain sanitary 
and other evils attending the dormitory 
system of school life that can never be elim 
inated from it. And, while comparisons 
are always more or less odious, it must be 
confessed that one of the strongest objec- 
tions against a large and most excellent in 
stitution in this valley for Woman's educa 
tion, lies in the fact that the faculty do rot 
recommend the students to take the four 

years’ course in regular succession, but ad- 
vise that pupils of merely ordinary consti- 
tution remain out of school for a year, 
between their entering and graduation. 1s 
not this a confession that something is 
wrong? 
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MR, GARRISON’S FLIGHT FOR LIFE. 


Perhaps the most exciting experience Mr. 
Garrison ever had in this city, says the Phi!- 
adelphia Times, was that attendant to his 
escape on the night of the Pennsylvania 
hall riot (1838). Shortly before that time 
the Legislature of the State of Georgia had 
enacted a law authorizing the payment of 
$5000 for the head of Mr. Garrison, the ob- 
ject being understood to be to incite some 
one to take his life. By the way, it may be 
mentioned that the law is still on the stat- 
ute books of the State, and never has been 
repealed. Whether any sordid feelings an- 
imated the riot or not it is impossible, ot 
course, to say, but there is scarcely any 
doubt that some of the people engaged in it 
had that $5000 in their mind, and there is 
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no doubt whatever that Mr. Garrison was 
the principal object of the attack. 
Fortunately he was not recognized at the 
hall. He stood face to face with a man who 
breathed threats and profanity against the 
abolitionist, smiled at him, and called him 
a foolish enthusiast. Had there been an 
jdentification Mr. Garrison would have 
swung from a lamp-post as certain as fate. 
His friends were much frightened for his 
safety, and under the pilotage of a little 
negro boy he was led by back streets and 
obscure alleys to Twelfth and Race, and 
subsequently by Broad street to Lombard 
and thence to Forten’s house. When once 
he was in, the streets were guarded in dif. 
ferent directions, in order that if the mob 
got on to the trail he could escape Then 
preparations were made for a hasty mid- 
night ride. Railroads were not of those 
days, and stage coaches were used for trav- 
elling; but stages were not for Mr Garci- 
son. He wasa marked man. Everybody's 
hand seemed to be against him, even as his 
was against slavery. He dare not travel by 
stage, for it would have been putting his 
life in the hands of people who wanted it 
very much, indeed. Hastily James Forten 
ordered his horse hitched up, and calling to 
him his son, Robert Forten, and Robert 
Purvis, who afterwards became his son-in- 
law, he said: ‘You have four hours to drive 
Mr. Garrison to Trenton. Start at once.” 
It wasin vain that the great abolitionist 
protested that he would not steal away so 
like a thief. His friends had measured the 
depth of hatred that was entertained for 
him, and knew better than he that the dan- 
ger was imminent. It was only by threats 
that he was finally induced to step into the 
carriage. Robert Forten seized the reins, a 
hasty ‘‘God bless you, good bye,” and the 
carriage disappeared around the corner, 
turning northward. Ten minutes later Mr. 
Garrison, leaning out to look at a crowd on 
the corner, heard a man abuse him with 
oaths and appellatives the reveree of com- 
plimentary. He leaned out further and 
called the man to him. ‘‘Do you know Mr. 
Garrison?” he asked. ‘No, I never saw 
the ——.” ‘‘Well,” said the abolitionist, 
courting danger by making himself promi- 
nent on the street, ‘‘are you not ashamed to 
abuse so much a man you don’t know?” 
The carriage drove on. Mr. Garrison 
looked at the faces of his colored escort, 
and broke out in loud laughter. They were 
so much affected that the pallor of fear 
came on to the black faces and could be 
seen there. Half an hour more the city was 
behind, and the sturdy little horse was 
throwing the dust behind and moving ata 
four-minute gait, dragging the buggy with 
the three menit contained. Before they 
left the city Mr. Forten called Robert aside 
and admonished him to push on for dear 
life and reach Trenton as early as possible. 
The lad obeyed the instructions to the letter. 
They heard the midnight bell striking as 
they dashed through Bristol, leaving behind 
the echoes of the horses’ hoofs and the roll- 
ing of the carriage wheels. The night- 
coach to New York was caught up with 
and passed so fast that the guard is under- 
stood to have always afterward believed in 
ghosts. The clock struck one as the editor 
of the Liberator set his foot on Jersey soil, 
in the streets of Trenton—the sturdy little 
horse had made the distance, thirty miles, 
and drawn three persons, in three hours. 
It was not until the next day that the how!l- 
ing mob found it had been cheated of its 
prey, and they tock characteristic revenge, 
making the negroes the object of their wrath. 
doe 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





The Duke of Argyll, who has just arrived 
in America visiting his son, the marquis of 
Lorne, is a born leader of men, by virtue 
not only of an earldom dating back to be- 
fore the discovery of America, and by vir- 
tue of leadership of a clan eight centuries 
old, but also of great talents and natural 
force and breadth of intellect. It is one of 
the felicities of the institutions of Great 
Britain that its aristocracy contains so many 
men who accept work of politics and rule 
as a sacred trust and responsibility to which 
they consecrate those gifts and trained pow- 
ers which are turned to money making or 
personal advancement under other circum- 
stances. The ‘‘great duke” is now ouly 
fifty-eight, but he was an author and public 
speaker of distinction at twenty-five. He 
is a warm well-wisher of the United States, 
and of course an ardent Liberal in politics 
and a special foe tothe brummagem bounce 
of the Beaconsfield policy. His sturdy 
maintenance of his Scotch accent and predi- 
lections is not the least characteristic thing 
about him. He is an advocate of the en- 
franchisement of the Established Church 
of Scotland from the control of the State, 
an enti-Darwinian and anti-evolutionist, 
and a supporter of philanthropic move- 
mcits. 

In 1844, while marquis of Lorne, the 
present duke married a daughter of the 
second duke of Sutherland. The duchess 
died a little more than a year ago, leaving 
twelve children, five sons and seven daugh- 
ters, of whom the marquis of Lorne is the 
eldest. The duke’s third son, Lord Walter 
Campbell, already well known in America, 
and two of his daughters, Lady Elizabeth 
and Lady Mary Campbell, accompany him 


on his present visit.—Springfield Republi- 


can. 
———--— -«@ex —__- 


KEEP UUT OF DEBT. 

Here is what Horace Greeley, in his auto- 
biography, says about running in debt: 
‘‘Hunger, cold, rags, suspicion, hard work, 
unjust reproach,.are disagreeable, but debt 
is infinitely worse than them all. And, if 
it had pleased God to spare either of my 
sons to be the support and solace of my de- 
clining years, the lesson which I should 
have sought most to impress on them is, 
never to run in debt! Avoid pecuniary ob- 
ligations as you would pestilence or famine. 
If you have but fifty cents and can get no 
more for a week, buy a peck of corn, parch 
it and live on it rather than owe a mana 
dollar.” 


_ 
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LAWS FOR THE MILLIONS, 


The following ought to be preserved: 

A note dated on Sunday is void. 

A note obtained by fraud, or from one in- 
toxicated, cannot be collected. 

If a note be lost or stolen, it does not re- 
lease the maker—he must pay it. 

An indorser of a note is exempt from lia- 
bility, if not served with notice of its dis- 
honor within twenty-four hours after its 
non-payment. 

A note by a minor is void. 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

Principals are responsible for their agents. 

Each individual in partnership is respon- 
sible for the whole amount of the debts of 
the firm. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

The law compels no one to do impossi- 
bilities. 

Signatures in léad pencil are good in law. 

A receipt for money is not legally conclu- 
sive. 

The acts of one partner bind all the oth- 
ers. 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be en- 
forced, 

A contract with a minor is void. 

A contract with a lunatic is void. 














ESTABLISHED 1846. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 





Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8a.M.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 P.M. 22tf 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 





P Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Bee 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 
Patterns sold. 
Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City* 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 














THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and TJerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 
free. 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D.. 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 





226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
nse Of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
‘or further information, Address 

RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD 
HARMONY. 


By A. N. Jounson. ($1.00) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its expla- 
nations, that any music teacher or amateur can get an 
excellent idea of the science, by simply reading it 
through. At the same time, a most thorough course 
is marked out for those who wish to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many months, without, or still bet 
ter with a teacher. housands can now learn that 
have not hitherto been able to do so. 


The Gospel of Joy 


Is received with the greatest favor by all who have 
examined it, and is, in itself, already a great suc- 
cess. Send forit. Useit in Conventions, Sabbath 
Schoo! Gatherings, and ‘“‘Congresses,’’ Camp, Praise, 
and Prayer meetings. (35 cts.) 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


(50 cts.) W. H. Cummrines. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Ernest Paver. 


ORGAN PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Dr. STArNER. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! °°“ 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *“* 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * “* 


Very beautiful songs. 








For Sea Shore or Mouatains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! *** 


Best Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: *** 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read, 

Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schu- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, also Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vols. each ($1.50). 

Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 

Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cts), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


$5 to $20 Recsetitoms, Gempiee most ge 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with ——- exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makeo an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


_ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H,. MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 


$72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 














ly Outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 








130 Tremont Street Boston. 6m1 


Over the Ocean ; or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign 


Abroad Again; or, Fresh Forays in Foreign 


An American Consul Abroad, By Samve. 
Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenney, author of ‘‘Cor- 
Blujfton. By Rev. Minot J. Savace, Pastor of 
England from a Back Window. By James M. 


The Fall of Damascus. An Historical Novel. 


SUMMER READING, 


Lands. By Curtis GuILp, editor of Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Fields. Uniform with ‘Over the Ocean.” By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


SAMPLETON. $1.50. 

onation.”’ $1.25. 

the Church of the Unity, Boston. $1.50. 
Battery. $).50. 


By Cuas. WELLs Russgeiy. $1.50. 

His Inheritance. By ADELINE TRAFTON. $1.50. 

Ike Partington and His Friends. By B. P. 

SHILLABER (Mrs. Partington). $1.25. 

A Paper City. A Novel. By D. R. Locke (Petro- 

leum V. Nasby). $1.50. 

Rothmell. Bythe author,of ‘That Husband of 

Mine.” $1.50, 

Seola. An Anonymous Romance. $1.50. 

There She Blows! or The Log of the Arethusa. 
By Capt. W. H. Macy. $1.50. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe. By NaTHANIEL 
H. Bishop. $2.50. 

A Woman's Word,and How She Kept It. By 

Vinernta F. Townsenpd. $1.50. 

A Year Worth Living. By W.M. Baker, author 
of “The New Timothy.” $1.50. 

Out-door Papers. By Col. T. W. Hieernson. 
$1 50. 


SOPHY MAY'S BOOKS. 


The Doctor’s Daughter, $1.50. 
Our Helen. $1.50. 
Quinnebasset Girls. $1.50. 
The Asbury Twins. $150. 





POPULAR FIFTY CENT BOOKS. 


Nobody’s Husband. 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. 

That Husband of Mine. 

That Wife of Mine. 

They AU Do It. By the Danbury News Man. 
Something Better. 

Just His Luck. 

His own Master. 

Bound in Honor ; or a Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Good Old Times. 

Life in Danbury. 


Any of these bound in cloth for $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogue 
mated free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 


By Joun Burrovens. 16 mo. $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Shar 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckle 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of-doorsthan any man since Thoreau.—WN, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin. 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
ConTentTs: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine, 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
ya Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 
Abroad. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 


er Papers, 





Eyes; 
Trout; 
irds’ Nesting; 


16mo. $1.50. 

ConTENTs: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not or an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception. give him areal originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— 7e Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
With fall Indexes. By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Laurence Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is a perfect encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 


PRANG’S 


ART 


Publications. 


Prang’s Bouquets, in great variety. 


Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
elty, and very attractive. 

Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 

designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 

space for writing or printing. 

Scripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
and Sunday school Certificates, 

Natural History Juveniles. Six charming 
juveniles on Birds and Animals, by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” and 
otherwise favorably known asa delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. Each book is illustrated with 13 color- 
ed pictures of the objects of which the book treats. 
The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS. COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 


Artin the House, Historical, critical and es- 
thetical studies on the decoration and furnishing of 
the dwelling, by Jacob von Falke, Vice Director of 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in Vien- 
na. American edition by Charles C. Perkins. Il- 
lustrated with sixty full page plates, most of which 
arein color, and 266 illustrations iu the text; 386 
pages; large 8vo. price $15. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO, Publishers, 
Boston, 





NEVER 


TAKE 


CRAPE 


a dye house to have it spoiled, when you can, 

for the same price, have it refinished equal to 

new by the New England Crape and Lace Refinishing 

po ied of 41 Winter street. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. tf. 


19 PERSONS IN 20 


Realize the Necessity of So 
Reals y me Remedy for What is 


SPRING FEVER. 


For that General All-Goneness, so common at this 
season of the year, the 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD 


Suaate Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


om on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and xou will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 











$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H.Hatvert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 
173 Washington Street 
for 





12 1-2 cents. Fancy, 25 cents. 


J. E. BOND. 20tf 





present century. It embraces in convenient comp 

such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 
~ 4 convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Appen- 
pe Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 


eyond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady ofthe Aroostook. 


By W. D. Howetts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
this is certainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.— Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 





> 
ROYAL Pownrn 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

=” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking. but makes it go 
One-third further than adulterated or short-weight 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, June 28, 1879. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to ite editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
“ha d relating to the 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
business on of the paper. must be olareceed 
to Box , Boston. =o A. Ry 
Letters or P. O. money orders may t 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and unti) pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. saad 

receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt o 
wt first subscription. Prhe change of date printed on 
the paper is a reteipt for renewals. This chan 
enonld be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipte may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are eqenestiy requested to note the ex- 

iration of their Le ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


nanan 


INSTEUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


The ‘Instructions to Women, how to 
Vote,” prepared by Samuel E Sewall, are 
at this office, and can now be furnished to 
any extent. Those who order them should 
send stamps to pay postage. Fifty of the 
“Instructions” can be mailed for a two-cent 
stamp. Several thousands have already 
been mailed. 

We have also the letter addressed to the 
women of Massachusetts, signed by Mrs. 
Agassiz, and others, and will send that at 
the same rate. 

These carefully prepared papers are in 
constant demand, and are invaluable in 
showing the steps necessary to take. 














REAL FACTS ABOUT THE VOTES OF 
WOMEN, 


There has been a great deal of statement 
and counter statement in regard to the steps 
really necessary for women to take who 
mean to vote for schoo] committee. 

This is at least certain, that any woman 
who can read and write, and who has paid 
a tax on property within two years, and 
who has a receipt for that tax, can if she is 
twenty-one years of age and has resided in 
this Commonwealth one year and within the 
city or town in which she claims the right 
to vote, six months, be registered in Boston 
until fourteen days of the election; in other 
cities until seven days of election, and in 
towns until the last Saturday before election. 
It is also true that women who have never 
paid a tax must be assessed before the 15th 
of September next, or they can in no way 
have the legal right to vote, no matter how 
long after this time the election isto be held. 
Before the 15th of Septem»er, therefore, 
every woman who has not paid taxes must 
make her chance as an elector sure by get- 
ting herself assessed. 

It is also true that the application for as- 
sessment, with proof of identity, can be 
made in writing, as the text of the law fully 
states—though some assessors have not un- 
derstood this. 

Whether one dollar or two is to be the 
amount of the poll tax? Samuel E. Sewall 
expressly says it can in no case be more 
than a dollar; also a correspondent of the 
Advertiser, over the signature ‘‘S.,” quotes 
the law, and shows that by the action of the 
last legislature the poll tax can only be a 
dollar. We mean to give this in full next 
week. This is no doubt the case, though 
some assessors deny it. L. 8. 
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A GOOD WAY TO HELP THE WOMEN TO 
VOTE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


A plan has been adopted in Brookline to 
show every woman how she can be assessed, 
and registered; a plan which is simple, easy 
and not expensive, and which would be 
good for other towns; It is as follows:— 


To the Women of Brookline: 

We desire to call your attention to the 
letter printed below. 

We also append a form of notice to the 
town assessors, which may be detached and 
used by all women in town who have no 
property liable to taxation, and who desire 
to vote. Those who are taxed for property 
need give no such notice. 

Wir I. Bowpircu. 
Sarau R. Bowpitcu. 

June 17, 1879. 

It is a pleasant coincidence that the above 
is signed on the 17th of June. The letter 
referred to is that published last week sign- 
ed by Mrs. Professor Agassiz, Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Claflin, and by twenty other well- 
known women. 

Appended to this is a form of a letter 
which any woman can use to secure regis- 
tration for herself, as follows:— 

May 1, 1879. 
To the Assessors of Brookline: 

GENTLEMEN :—I, the undersigned, a citi- 
zen Of Massachusetts, hereby give you no- 
tice that am an inhabitant of this town, 
and reside on Street, and have no es- 
tate, real or personal, liable to taxation. 

In accordance with Stat. 1879, c. 223, sec. 
2, I request you to assess me for a Poll Tax, 
and to return my name to the Town Clerk 
in the list of persons assessed, so that I may 
be registered as a voter, and have the right 
to vote for members of the School Commit- 
tee of this town. 

I presume this statement will be consider- 
ed by you as satisfactory evidence, under 
the law, of the factsabove stated. If, how- 
ever, any thing more should be desired by 
you before you are willing to put my name 
on the Tax list, please inform me, and I 
will immediately furnish such evidence. 

Respectfully yours, 








This circular is sent to every house in 
Brookline, and so puts directly in the hand 
of every woman just the form she needs to 
use, and is a most effective method. Read- 
ers of the JouRNAL throughout the State 
can copy it. Mr. Bowditch has ordered 
1500 of the circular letter signed by Mrs. 
Agassiz and others. L. 8. 


~~ 


WOMEN VOTING AND VOTED FOR. 


While the women of Massachusetts are 
getting ready to exercise their newly grant- 
ed right to vote, it is pleasant to see how 
municipal Suffrage works in England and 
Scotland. 

The Leeds (England) Mercury of April 
15th reports among its news items the fol- 
lowing appointments of women to various 
offices in the recent annual elections: 


OvERsEERS.—On March 26th, the Stock- 
ton County Magistrates were applied to by 
a representative of the residents in the dis- 
trict to confirm the ae of two 
overseers for the township of Newton Bev- 
erley, one of whom was Mrs. Mary Tedy- 
man, farmer. In reply to a question from 
the chairman, the clerk said the appoint- 
ment of a lady to the office of overseer could 
be legally made. The same bench confirm- 
ed the appointment of Mrs. Mary Brown as 
one of the overseers of the township of 
Emberton. 

The township of Hood Grange, in the 
Thirsk Poor Law Union, has but one rate- 
payer in it, Mrs. Ann Leckonby, who is 
overseer, she renting the whole of the land 
in the parish. The highway rate is charged 
to her, and she nominates the guardian for 
the parish, the ram guardian being Mr. 
T. W. Lloyd, of Cowesby Hall, near North- 
allerton, the Chairman of the Thirsk Board 
of Guardians. 


The Teesdale Mercury gives the foilowing: 


At the petty sessions of Brill, Bucks, 
Mrs. Anne Perkins and Mrs. Sarah Osborne 
have been appointed overseers of the poor 
for the parish of Chilton. 

Surveyor oF Roaps.—The Buckrow Di- 
vision of the East Riding of Yorkshire is 
noticeable for its determination not to adopt 
the Highway Act, and in confirming the 
parochial appointments of surveyors for 
that division on Saturday, at Norton, the 
magistrates appointed Mrs. Ann Simpson as 
surveyor for the parish of Kirbygrindalythe- 
on-the- Wolds. 

Guarp1Ans.—In the April elections for 
London Miss Merington was reélected on 
the list of Guardians for Kensington. Mrs. 
Howell was elected in No. 2 Ward, St. 
Pancras. 

The triennial election of the members of 
the School Board of Edinburgh took place 
last month. The contest turned principally 
on Church questions in regard to the men 
candidates, but the exertions of the ladies 
were successful in retlecting the two ladies 
who had served on the two previous boards, 
Miss Blyth and Miss Stevenson. These la- 
dies have been members since the first elec- 
tion of the Board in 1873. 

The election of the Schoo] Board for Lib- 
erton took place in March. Miss Redpath, 
a member of the late Board, was reélected. 
Miss Burton and other ladies worked assid- 
uously on her behalf. 


Thus little by little women are elected and 
appointed to just those departments of pub- 
lic office and trust to which their special 
characteristics fit them: overseers for the 
township, overseers of the poor, surveyors 
of high ways, and soon. The nomination 
of the ‘‘Guardian for the parish” is com- 
mitted to a woman. All these facts are 
stated, without note or comment, as having 
occurred in regular manner, and as com- 
mon events, 

Undoubtedly the full Suffrage of women 
will be accepted in the same way, and the 
only wonder will be that there could ever 
have been any opposition to it. L. 8 





—_ 
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A WORD FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





DEAR JOURNAL:— When 5,000 women 
petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature 
for Suffrage, a Middlesex senator said they 
were mice. Well, I once heard of a lion 
who was caught in the strong meshes of a 
net, and a mouse gnawed the threads of the 
net and thus set the powerful animal free. 
Our State has had an exciting senatorial 
contest, of which you have heard—the re- 
sult you know. Mr. Blair owes his election 
to the temperance women of New Hamp- 
shire. Altbough, in the estimation of the 
Massachusetts gentleman, we are only 
‘‘mice,” still we manage to do considerable 
mischief in the enemy’s camp, and our in- 
fluence will surely be against the man who 
sneers at a Woman Suffrage petition. 

The women of our State exercised their 
privilege of voting in schoo]-meetings fully 
as wellas wecouldexpect. We plead guilty 
to the charge of being somewhat behind 
many other States in all reforms, but our 
people are awakening from their lethargy, 
and when once we move we take long 
strides. We hope to see Lucy Stone at our 
State Woman Suffrage Convention, in the 
fall, for we need help. Our President, Mrs. 
White, has long labored, comparatively 
alone. We havea strong aid in Professor 
Scales,of Dover, who edits—and ably, too—a 
Woman's Rights column in Frank Miller’s 
Portsmouth Weekly, which newspaper is 
thoroughly in sympathy with all reforms.. 

Saran Doton GOLDSMITH. 

Nashua, N. H. 


Ex-Senator Wadleigh, in whose place 
Senator Blair has just been elected, was an 
opponent of Woman Suffrage. It is, there- 
fore, impossible not to be glad that he is 





not returned. We trust that Senator Blair 





isnot only a temperance man, but a suffrag- 
ist also.—[Epitors JOURNAL. ] 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ART AND 
LITERATURE, N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB, 


The Committee on Art and Literature 
have met with the kindest response to their 
invitations, and feel that their first duty is to 
return cordial thanks to the gentlemen and 
ladies who have spoken to the Club during 
the past season. While heartily appreciat- 
ing the work of the other committees in de- 
veloping the philanthropic and intellectual 
spower of the Club, by discussions, they 
have principally aimed at affording a refined 
and esthetic enjoyment which would relieve 
the minds and revive the spirits of those 
whose daily lives are full of active duty. 
In striving towards a finished and beautiful 
culture they feel that they are doing as be- 
neficent a work as in efforts to relieve moral 
and physical misery, since happiness is a 
great preventive of vice, and enjoyment a 
promoter of health. If some old femiliar 
names are missed from our list this year, 
we must remember how greatly the number 
of Women’s Clubs is multiplied since we 
began our work, and how large a claim they 
make upon the time and strength of favorite 
speakers. That men and women of the 
highest stamp so often and readily accept 
their invitations shows how fully the value 
of the Clubs is recognized, and how pleas. 
anta medium of communication they are 
with the public. 

The first meeting of the season was a re- 
ception given on November 4 to celebrate 
the birthday of our honored member, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, who is the true representative 
of the Woman’s movement, and whose life 
lends a ‘noble argument to her neighbor's 
creed.” The bandsome gift, the beautiful 
flowers, and the kindly speeches, only 
shortened by the stern rule of our gently 
governing President, made it an occasion 
which will always be a pleasant point in 
life to look back upon. 

Nov. 25. Professor Goodaie spoke of the 
natural history of a flowering plant. His 
admirable method, which seems to make the 
processes of nature transparent to the men- 
tal eye, gave a charm to his subject which 
held the audicnce in rapt attention. 

Dec. 2. Our early constant friend, Col. 
Higginson, gave an entertaining account of 
his impressions of England, in which keen 
and kindly criticism was mingled with his 
shrewd observations of men and customs. 

Dec. 23. Mrs. H. B. Goodwin read a pa- 
per on that ever fascinating subject, the art 
of Florence. This is precisely in the line of 
culture which we desire to follow, that the 
enthusiasm for Art now springing up every- 
where, may be enlightened, and well di- 
rected. 

Jan. 6. Mr. Charles A. Elson gave avery 
original paper on the Curiosities of Ancient 
Music, illustrating it by specimens of an- 
cient melodies. His account of Nero’s mu- 
sical fanaticism was very entertaining, but 
not encouraging to those who look to music 
as promoting a love of humanity. 

Jan. 27. Miss Selma Borg spoke on Indi- 
viduality, and gave an interesting account 
of her native country, Finland, and the ad- 
vent of a woman physician there. 

Feb. 3. Mr. Joshua Kendall read an ad- 
mirable paper on Dante, which excited 
much interest in the study of that noble 
poet and a desire for a repetition of the lec- 
ture to other Clubs. 

Feb. 24. Miss Alice Fletcher of New 
York gave a very thoughtful paper on 
American History, showing that the old 
Arian characteristics of family feeling, the 
use of the fruits of the land by its tiller, 
and government by the people themselves, 
are marked features in our political life. 
We hope women will give their attention 
more fully than ever before to the political 
history of their country, in whose future 
development they are likely to have a larger 
part than ever before. 

March 3. Mrs. Cheney read a paper on 
Spanish Art. 

March 24. Professor Dippold read a 
very thorough descriptive and analytical 
paper on the Niebelungen Lied, in which 
we recognized the source of much that de- 
lighted our childhood in story, and our 
later years in song and picture. 

April?. Mr. Gilbert Attwood read a paper 
on Japanese Art, which was illustrated by 
pictures. It was,very interesting to see how 
the Japanese mind had worked out the op- 
posite problem from the Greek, seeking va- 
riety instead of symmetry, and character 
rather than beauty. Their wonderful power 
of representing nature in animals and flow- 
ers, and their subordination of naturalness 
to propriety in decorative art gave much 
food for thought. The presence of an in- 
telligent young Japanese who kindly an- 
swered the numerous questions asked him, 
added much to the interest of the occasion. 

April 28. Instead of talking about Art 
we listened to it in musical form. Mr. John 
Otis, the pianist, kindly arranged the pro- 
gramme, in whose execution he was aided 
by Mr. Listemann, who played a solo on the 
violin. It was very much enjoyed by the 
listeners. 

May 5. Dr. Clarence Blake spoke about 
the wonderful organ which had been the 
medium of so much pleasure and instruc- 
tion through the winter—the ear. By the 


aid of the stereopticon he made the anatomi- 
cal structure very clear, and then explained 
the telephone and its workings, and pre- 
dicted even greater achievements for acous- 
tics in the future. If this was neither art 
or literature it was so closely connected 
with both as to give great satisfaction. 

May 24. Mr. Frank A. Hill, of Chelsea, 
carried our thoughts far back to the un- 
known early inhabitants of our continent 
by giving us a vivid picture of the few 
monuments they have left, and a compari- 
son of the types of the human face as por- 
trayed on some of them, with those of the 
early Eastern races. This lecture, clear and 
able in itself, was very much enlivened by 
his admirable sketches on the blackboard, 
which he made with such quickness and 
force as to indicate perfectly the traits to 
which he drew our attention. This isa 
most valuable art, of great service in the 
hands of either teacher or lecturer. It has 
been proposed the coming year to make a 
change of programme by giving one after- 
noon in each month to the care of the Edu- 
cational Committee, who feel that their sub- 
ject has had hardly the degree of attention 
from the Clud which its importance de- 
serves, 

The Committee trust that the record of 
the year’s work will show that they have 
not been remiss in their efforts to add tothe 
value and delight of the Club. They would 
welcome any suggestions, however, which 
enable them to do more for its artistic de- 
velopment in the future. 


in 
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DORCHESTER ORGANIZING. 


An adjourned meeting of citizens of Dor- 
chester (Ward 24, Boston) was held on 
Wednesday, the 25th inst., at Lyceum Hall, 
to perfect arrangements for a thorough can- 
vass of that ward, in the interest of school 
suffrage for women. 

Mrs. Frank King was chosen chairman of 
the meeting, and Rev. Mr. Barrows Secre- 
tary. The ladies chosen to attend to the 
matter last week reported twenty-five names 
of women who will take charge of and can- 
vass the ward to secure as far as possible the 
vote of every woman. They will distribute 
the ‘‘Instructions’”’ and the ‘‘Letter to the 
women of Massachusetts,” and in every 
way further the object for which they are 
elected. The names are as follows: Mrs. 
George Hollingsworth, Mrs. Increase Smith, 
Miss Marion Parrott, Mrs. Frank Wood, 
Miss Addie Callender, Miss Florence Ever- 
ett, Miss Kate Battles, Mrs. J. E. Swan, 
Mrs. Shelton Barry, Mrs. 8. J. Barrows, 
Mrs. Otis Shepard, Mrs. J. H. Tuttle, Mrs. 
Fred. Hinckley, Miss Anna Humphrey, Mrs. 
Darrah, Mrs. E. W. Nash, Mrs. Martin L. 
Bradford, Mrs. F. E. Brigham, Miss Sarah 
C. Blaney, Mrs. Thomas Temple, Mrs. 
Charles Codman, Miss Mary L. Hail, Mrs. 
8. P. Holbrook, Miss Mima Wilder, Mrs. 
Babcock, Miss Lizzie Tolman. This com- 
mittee has power to add to its number. The 
ladies who compose it are well known and 
estimable, and will thoroughly perform the 
work they have undertaken. 

Following the report of the committee 
were speeches by Rev. Dr. Banvard, of the 
Baptist church, Rev. Mr. Packard of the 
old Codman church, Rev. Mr. Barrows of 
the Unitarian church, and Rev. Mr. Bragg, 
of the Methodist church, each supporting 
the new law for school suffrage for wom- 
en. It is to be regretted that there is no 
report of these speeches, which were all 
helpful and encouraging. Then followed 
discussions shared by Dr. Benjamin Cush- 
ing, Mr. Petten, of Savin Hill, and Mrs. 
Lucy Stone. Mrs. Jackson, of East Bos- 
ton, made a neat and apt speech which 
was heartily applauded, after which the 
meeting adjourned, many remaining in lit- 
tle groups to talk over plans and methods, 
all evidently well satisfied with the result. 

It should be mentioned that Marshall 
P. Wilder, Rev. I. H. Means, Franklin 
King, William Pope, Rev. Mr. Packard, 
Rev. Mr. Barrows, John. J. May. Mr. 
Lindsley and Mr. Coffin gave their names 
to the notice of this meeting as approving 
of it, and in this handsome way gave the 
ladies their moral support, and their per- 
sonal help in the movement. 

The committee of twenty-five will at 
once attend to their duty, and as a result 
there will no doubt be a large vote of the 
women of Ward 24 when the proper time 
come. E. F. Y¥. 








MALDEN, 

Ata meeting called by Mrs. H. H. Rob. 
inson and others, of Malden, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the new law, about fifty 
citizens, men and women, were present. 
Measures were taken for districting and 
canvassing the town, for holding a public 
meeting early in September, and a day was 
set for calling on the assessors. The direc- 
tions issued by the Massachusetts Suffrage 
Associations, together with a special circu- 
lar applying to Malden, and stating the di- 
rect steps to be taken there, will be freely 
distributed. It is proposed to hold these 
meetings frequently. When the question 
was asked. ‘‘How many of those women 
present will apply for assessment?” twenty- 
four out of the thirty present arose. The 
meeting was enthusiastic and very encour- 





aging to us workers. H. R. S. 


— 
————— 


MISS EASTMAN IN CANTON. 


The ladies of Canton manifested their 
awakened interest in the recent act of the 
Legislature, which brings toall women great 
opportunities as well as added responsibili- 
ties, by assembling in the Universalist 
Church on Monday evening, June 23. 

Rev. Mr. Savary called the meeting to or- 
der. Miss Mary F. Eastman spoke on the 
subject, dwelling at length on the benefits 
anticipated from a general assumption of 
the duty of voting. 

Her logic was clear and convincing, and 
the teachers who listened felt that her abili- 
ty to interest a mixed audience—speaking 
ing entirely without notes—was an educa- 
tion tothem. The audience was composed 
of the most intelligent in the community, 
A proposition to organize into a club for 
special work, was well received. 


7s 


LET ALL HELP. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Will you kindly al- 
low me to mention in my own way what 
others have, doubtless, often observed, that 
a great many correspondents of your Jour- 
NAL suggest excellent plans for awakening 
interest in Suffrage or for doing Suffrage 
work, but do not seem to me to have any 
adequate conception of how much labor 
and means are required to put their plans 
into execution. This was evident st the 
late annual meeting, where but little was 
said, in regard to how the work so much 
needed to be done was to be accomplished, 
and few plans laid for doing it. 

No one who has not known, as I have, 
the devotion, the untiring, never resting as- 
siduity, with which the editors of the Jovr- 
NAL have given themselves to their work, 
can realize what a labor it is to edit such a 
JOURNAL and lead in such a cause. Day 
and night, week day and Sunday, early and 
late, holidays and all given to their Suffrage 
work leaves little time for them to give to 
extra exertions in directions suggested by 
many who ought to endeavor to carry out 
their own plans. 

All agree in regard to the desirability of 
having every woman, who is willing, vote 
at the coming elections for school commit- 
tees; but do we have any adequate idea of 
the labor necessary to avcomplish this? It 
is the wish of the Association to have some 
one in every town in the Commonwealth 
to see that women who wish to, or are will- 
ing to vote, are furnished with the necessa- 
ry information in due season, and encour- 
aged to take the preliminary steps. To ac- 
complish this is a great work, and needs 
the help of every interested Suffragist, man 
or woman. 

Let every one who reads this article not. 
_say to himself or herself: ‘‘That’s so;” 

but rather ‘‘That means me, and I will do 

all that I possibly can.” Work from an in- 
terest in or love of it, is what accomplishes 
results in this world, and this work should 
be taken hold of by every one of us, and 
not left to others to do. Let every one will- 
ing to act as agent or representative in a town 
or district for giving information, stirring 
up the indifferent or enlisting those not in- 
terested, send in his or her name immediate- 
ly to the JourNaL office, and arrangements 
will be made to codperate with them. 

Unlike most of the work for Suffrage, 
which has been done for years, this work 
carries with it the very result we have been 
asking for, the aet of balloting by women, 
and with any adequate effort on the part of 
those claiming to be Suffragists, but little 
time will elapse before women will be grant- 
ed full Suffrage upon the same terms as 
men. 

Let those who can not work in the field 
we have mentioned, send what money they 
can spare to be used for the same purposes. 

C. H. Copman. 








A CRUEL AND INFAMOUS Law. 


While Massachusetts has gone forward, 
and not only by its last Legislature secured 
for married women the right to their own 
wearing apparel, but also the right for all 
women to vote for members of the school 
committee, Ohio has gone backward and re- 
enacted an old law which enabled a father 
to will away his child, born or to be born. 
The Delaware Signal publishes the text of 
the law, and comments as follows:— 

The Ohio Legislature, at its session last 
winter, adopted a codification of various 
laws, and among them the statute in rela- 
tion to Guardians of Minors, the 13th sec- 
tion of which is in these words: 

‘Any father, or in case the father be dead, or have 

ne to parts unknown. any mother may, by last will 

n writing, appoint a guardian or guardians for any 
of his or her children, whether born at the time of 
making the will, or afterward, to continue during the 
minority of the child, or for a less time.” 
This is a re¢nactment of the old law, and 
probably the members of the Legislature 
did not take the trouble to read it before 
they voted for it. Seven years ago, when 
the law was the same, in a letter to Mrs. R. 
A. 8. Janney, from G. T. Stewart, on the 
laws of Ohio as to married women, publish- 
ed in the Columbus Gazette, he thus de- 
nounced this and other laws which deprive 
the mother of her natural right to the care 
and society of her children: 

“But there is a —_ wrong more disgrace- 
ful to our manhood and more cruel to her 
womanhood than any other. It is that old 
relic of the dark ages which robs the mother 


of her children, and | ag: the legal custody 





of even the young infant to the father. The 


interventions of our courts have done some- 
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thing at times to relieve the atrocities of 
this bw; but it is only a faint relief against 
a foul enormity. I will not defame the 
beasts of the field and of the forest by say- 
ing this is a brutal law; for the whole brute 
creation concede to the mother her natural 
right to the society, care and custody of 
per offspring. It isthe peculiar infamy of 
man that, by the iron force of laws made 
by himself, he does a deed of cruelty that 
shocks and shames al) nature. He does 
what even the tiger and hyena would not 
dare to do—what they would loathe to do. 
He treads down the laws of God and crushes 
the heart of humanity in its divinest of 
rights, in its most sacred of duties. There 
is no relation on earth so near to heaven as 
that of the mother and herchild. A heavy 
retribution will fall on any people that per- 
mits this holiest of human relations to be 
outraged. Often this rule of law becomes 
an instrument of the most fiendish tyranny 
and torture in the hands of wicked hus- 
bands; and many a poor wife suffers even 
unto death the most crue] abuse rather than 
be torn from her children. But she suffers 
and dies in silence. 

“If the public purse is pinched a little, 
there is a cry in the markets, and all the 
people know it. Yet myriads of hearts are 
bleeding and breaking in the secret places 
of domestic life, and the world heeds noth- 
ing of them unti] it hears their funeral bells. 
In my pam asa lawyer I have found 
cases Which aroused my pity for the poor 
victims of this tyranny, and my indignation 
at the law that sustains it; and I have seen 
how difficult it is to obtain relief against it 
in the courts. The law is utterly indefensi- 
ble on any ground of argument, and if its 
converse as &@ proposition had been the pre- 
vailing rule, and this was proposed as a new 
principle of legisiation, it would be univer- 
sally scouted with horror and disgust. But 
it isone of those barbaric wrongs which 
bave come down to us white with the frosts 
of ages, and red with the blood of hearts, 
and it requires a strong moral power to re- 
move it.” 

The State of Kansas has set a noble ex- 
ample in this reform, for it has placed in 
its Constitution a provision which guaran- 
tees to mothers there the right by law to 
the custody of their children. It seems as 
if the young States of the West are the pio- 
neers in civilizing our laws, as well as our 
territories. Let Ohio take its place in the 
front, and not in the rear of the grand 
movement which is sweeping over the world 
for the emancipation of Woman. 


- 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


The tone of the press is a pretty sure indi- 
cation of the public sentiment on any ques- 
tion. Hence the following leading editorial 
in the Boston Post is significant and satis- 
factory. It is called out by the letter to 
the women of Massachusetts, which was 
published last week, signed by Mrs. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz and others :— 


In another column is published a commu- 
nication addressed to the women of Massa- 
chusetts and signed by some of the most hon- 
ored and public-spirited ladies of the State. 
It is a practical, business-like document, 
that goes directly to the point. Its theme 
is the new privilege of female Suffrage to 
the extent of voting for members of Schoo] 
Committees throughout this Common- 
wealth, and all the necessary information 
upon that important subject is here given 
with an exhaustiveness and comprehensive- 
ness that leaves little to bé added. A stat- 
ute, whether permissive or obligatory, never 
executes itself. It is made for the people 
and it must have the codperation of the 
people, or it can never be a success. This 
self-evident truth has special force in this 
case. If the women of the State desire to 
make their new privilege something more 
than ornamental there is considerable prep- 
aration to be gone through before they can 
give any practical direction to the choice of 
members of School Committees. Perhaps 
there are many who, absorbed in domestic 
duties or the pleasures of society, hardly 
realize as yet the real meaning of this new 
feature in our system of Suffrage. If the 
privilege of voting seems to them a desira- 
ble one they must accept the present oppor- 
tunity to make that evident. For our part 
we are not afraid of the experiment. The 
educational interests of the State will not 
suffer if they are left in as good hands as 
those represented by the signatures to this 
paper, and these ladies and their co-workers 
are naturally and properly anxious that the 
boon for which they have so ardently striven 
shall not be lost through default. 

We commend this letter to the female 
voters of the State, in the first place for its 
quickening appeal to their sense of duty un- 
der the new conditions here presented, and 
for the fulness of its instructions relative to 
a discharge of that duty. Speaking of the 
right conferred, the letter says: ‘‘That right 
grants alike to those who have not sought it 
and to those who have desired it a share in, 
the responsibility of guarding the best in- 
terests of our schools.” We would even go 
farther than this. The establishment of 
the right imposes a moral obligation upon 
all to whom it may constructively apply. 
So far as the selection of men and women 
who are to direct the interests of our public 
schools is concerned, the men and women 
of the State are on an equal democratic 
footing, and perhaps the latter have it in 
their power to influence future legislation in 
their behalf by generally availing themselves 
of what ina sense is a test opportunity. 
We are not anxious to see Woman Suffrage 
granted to the extreme limit of the petitions 
that have been made in its behalf, either in 
the nation or in this State; but, as we be- 
fore remarked, we are not afraid of the 
question, and women of Massachusetts now 
have the opportunity to partially refute the 
Statement that, as a rule, they do not want 
the ballot, or by refusing to avail themselves 
of the new privilege, prove beyond doubt 
that they are more than indifferent to con. 
cessions involved in the question of larger 
suffrage. That, however, is not the point 
that is being now considered. It is the duty 
of every citizen to respect the laws, and 
they say that women can vote for members 
of School Committees. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The mother of Bishop Haven, who resides 
in Malden and is 92 years old, has signified 
her intention to vote for schoo] committee. 





The Southbridge /ournaltakes an encour- 
aging view of School Suffrage, and will be 
a help toward securing the votes of women. 


In the Constitutional Convention in New 
Orleans on Monday evening the question 
of Woman was heard byits lady advocates. 


The Michigan Legislature has passed a 
law that declares offices vacant in all cases 
where the incumbents are convicted of in- 
toxication. 


About thirty women from South Boston 
went to the City Hall last Saturday, to be 
assessed, so that they may vote for school 
committee. 

On our inside pages this week are the ex- 
cellent articles ‘‘A Breeze in Timberville,” 
“Hints to Girls No. I.,” which should not 
fail to be read. 


The President’s message vetoing the judi- 
cial bill was read in the house, and by a 
vote of 104 to 78 the measure failed to be- 
come a law over his objections. 


The women of East Boston interested in 
School Suffrage, have one of their number 
at the ferry, at a given hour every Saturday 
to accompany ladies who desire to go to be 
assessed. 

The fifth annual report of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of New York 
city, for the year ending Apri] 21st, 1879, 
shows receipts of $984, with a balance of 
$175.55 on hand. 


Des Moines, Iowa, has voted in favor of 
a law licensing liquor selling by 500 major- 
ity. The signifiicant item is that women 
were allowed to vote, and out of 480 who 
cast their ballots only three voted for license. 


A number of women desirous of voting 
for school committee at the next election 
were at the assessors’ office Saturday taking 
the preliminary steps for securing the privi- 
lege of Suffrage under the new law.— Herald. 


We print again this week the excellent 
instructions prepared by Samuel E. Sewall. 
The article might be cut out and used in 
localities where one of these papers would 
be enougb. Let it be preserved for future 
use. 


Oliver Johnson in the Jndependent, has an 
interesting account of the formation of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 12, 1882, of which he is probably 
the last survivor of the original twelve mem- 
bers. 


A bill was passed by the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, providing for the selection and pur- 
chase of a site, and the erection and eyuip- 
ment of State Reform School buildings. 
The buildings are to be within five miles of 
Topeka. 


One of the loveliest June days welcomed 
the ‘‘class day” at Harvard. The exercises 
were according to old-time customs, and 
were enjoyed by thousands. The evening 
with myriad hanging lanterns, the music, 
all created a real ‘‘fairy land.” 


It is expected that the Adams nervine asy- 
lum at West Roxbury will be opened for 
patients during the coming winter, and Dr. 
Frank W. Page, at present assistant physi- 
cian at the Mc Lean asylum, Somerville, 
bas been appointed superintendent. 


Are the women of Cambridge going to 
register or not? ‘the priceless privilege of 
voting for school-committee is now theirs, 
and they should avail themselves of it, Not 
exactly ‘‘priceless,” however, as there is a 
small tax to pay in advance.— Cambridge 
Press. 

Rhode Island women will watch with 
personal interest the operation of the Mas- 
sachusetts law which allows women to vote 
on educational questions, for, doubtless, 
the march of improvement will soon secure 
for them the same privilege.—Evening Tele- 
gram. 


Ten ‘Suffrage Plays” were received by 
the committee to whom the subject was re- 
ferred. Two of these were considered to 
have special merit. These two were very 
thoroughly canvassed by the whole com- 
mittee. But it was decided not to bring 
out any of them at present. 


“‘A Discourse on William Lloyd Garrison 
and the Anti-Slavery Movement, delivered 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Sunday evening, June 1, 1879, by 
Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. D.,” has been print- 
ed in pamphlet form by Tremlett & Co., 
336 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


Wellesley graduated its first class this 
week, and the report shows a most credita- 
ble result. Vassar too, and Smith have 
held their commencements also and take a 
frontrank. These girls’ colleges, are inval- 
uable for those who do not accept the idea 
of coéducation, and for the present fill a-real 
want. 

The memorial to Bayard Taylor—a me 
dallion of the poet in gray marble-—which 
the graduating class of Cornell has just pre- 
sented to the University, has been received 
with fitting ceremony. Underneath the 
medallion is the inscription ‘Lecturer on 





Of eleven female candidates who pre- 
sented themselves for the first examination 
for the degrees of the University of London, 
six were placed in the honors division, four 
were declared entitled to exhibition, and 
one was second in the whole list of candi- 
dates. The standard of the London Uni- 
versity is a very high one. 

There was a great meeting in Tremont 
Temple, on Wednesday last, to consider the 
“Exodus.” Speeches were made by Gen- 
eral Thomas Conway, Wendell Phillips, 
and Rev. Dr. H. M. Turner. But the greut 
speech of the evening was by Phillips. 
There was but one opinion, and that, that 
the negroes must be relieved. 


Hon. A. A. Sargent, late United States 
Senator from California, is in Portland, Or- 
egon, a guest at the Clarendon. The Wo- 
man Suffragists everywhere have cause to 
remember him with gratitude for his un- 
swerving advocacy of their cause at differ- 
ent times while occupying a seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Mrs. Sargent late- 
ly visited Massachusetts. 


The following are names of women in 
Medway who would be interested in making 
known the law in regard to voting for 
schoo] committee: East Medway, Mrs. 
James La Croix, Mrs. Putnam Clark, 
Mrs. Hannah Bigelowe. Medway Village, 
Mrs. William Hodges, Mrs. Henry Mason. 
West Medway, Mrs. Tourtelotte (Post 
Mistress), Mrs. Newell Bullard. 


An American writing from Spain urges 
the shipment of labor-saving implements 
there. Spanish farmers plough with the 
end of a piece of wood about five inches 
thick, as was done in the middle ages, sow- 
ing and reaping machines are unknown, 
and grain is not threshed. Oxen tread it 
out, and it is winnowed by women, who 
toss it into the air to scatter the chaff. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture at their meeting 
recently, voted one hundred dollars to Miss 
Mary D. Naylor, for her services as Secre- 
tary of the Woman's State Board of Indus- 
try, for the coming summer. Miss Naylor 
will enter immediately upon the work of 
organizing the State for an exhibit of work 
in the Woman’s department at the State 
Fair next fall.— Women’s Tribune. 


A plan is now nearly developed for giving 
people in Boston and vicinity much greater 
facilities in certain directions than they 
have heretofore enjoyed. The scheme con- 
templates the reception of newspaper ad- 
vertisements and the sale of theater tickets, 
with choice of seats, ut all of the offices of 
the Bell Telephone Company in Boston and 
vicinity. The projector of the plan engages 
to gives prompt attention to al] advertise- 
ments for the advertiser received at any of 
the Bel) telephone offices. 


Governor Talbot is again mentioned in va- 
rious quarters as the next governor. Many 
women would vote for him if they could. 
At a meeting of the women of Cambridge, 
at the ward room of the City Building, 
Brattle square, yesterday, to consider their 
duties as voters for School Committee at the 
coming election, Rev. Dr. Peabody presided. 
Addresses were made by Prof. Benjamin 
Pierce, Col. T. W. Higginson, William I. 
Bowditch, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, Rev. 
Dr. Warren, and others. 

The offer which Santo Domingo makes to 
enter into a commercial union with this 
country merits carefu) consideration, inas- 
much as it may lead to like proposals from 
other Spanish American countries. Santo 
Domingo takes this step in order to finda 
market for her tobacco, which she fears the 
new tariff will exclude from Germany; but 
there are many other considerations why 
both Santo Domingo and Mexico might buy 
and sel] in this country with more advan- 
tage than in Europe.—W. Y. Tribune. 


Rev. W. H. H. Murray retires formally 
from the Golden Rule. Two months longer 
it isto be issued as a monthly, and then will 
be changed back to its old newspaper and 
weekly form. Mr. W. H. Merrill, the gen- 
tlemanly and able assistant of Mr. Murray, 
is to be retained in the editorial corps. Rev. 
H. A. Shorey, a former managing editor of 
the Golden Rule, will have charge of the re- 
ligious department, and Mr. C. W. Baldwin 
is to be treasurer of the Publishing Co. 
The first number in the new form will be 
issued Sept. 3. 

A correspondent of the Lynn Transcript 
hails the prompt action of the women of 
that city as follows: I am glad to see that 
the women of Lynn are interested in the 
opportunity given them to become voters to 
a partial extent. They will bave it in their 
power to vote for members of the School 
Committee only; but that is something 
gained. A large number have called at the 
office of the Assessors, to be assessed for a 
poll-tax, so that they may be hereafter reg- 
istered as voters; and it is to be hoped that 
many more will follow their example. 

Harper’s Weekly describes the advantages 
of Girton College in Old England, and adds: 
“Our own Cambridge wisely and cautiously 
follows. The outside examinations were 
thought to be ‘‘very odd” by many worthy 
souls, who forget that ‘‘the world moves,” 
but they have been cordially welcomed. 
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has shown that the perils most apprehended 
from coéducation are chimerical, and the 
present action of Harvard professors fore- 
shows the gradual upening to women of ev- 
ery opportunity of the highest education.” 


Denmark sets a good example to some of 
her younger sister cities on this side of the 
Atlantic. Both at Christina and at Stock- 
holm the police arrest men who, in the 
streets and places of public resort, indulge 
in the habit of pursuing, addressing and an- 
noying, by brutal attacks, women who cir- 
culate there. Such offenders are made to 
pay a fine, and their name, residence and 
profession are published in all the journals 
under the head of ‘‘Disturbers of the peace 
of women.” !t is needless to say that the 
public shame thus incurred is very much 
shunned, and many would willingly pay, if 
they were allowed, a large sum of money to 
be permitted to escape. 


The Trustees of Butler University, Indi- 
anapolis, have resolved that the entire fac- 
ulty shall be members of the Christian 
Church, under whose auspices the university 
is conducted. By this action, D. 8. Jordan, 
of the Chair of Natural Science and Philos- 
ophy, and Miss Catharine Merrill, Profes- 
aor of English Literature, will be compelled 
to resign, the former belonging to the Pres- 
byterian Church, and the latter to the Ply- 
mouth Congregational. A lecture by the 
latter before the Unitarian Conference upon 
‘Agassiz and his Religious Faith” was the 
straw that broke down the tolerant camel’s 
back of the board, who now anticipate a 
conflict with the stockholders. 


One of the pleasures the duke of Argyll 
had anticipated on arriving in this country 
was meeting William Lloyd Garrison. He 
was much pained and shocked to hear of 
his death. The two had been firm friends 
for a long while, and had corresponded 
regularly through a period of twenty years. 
The duke was an early and cordial sympa- 
thizer with Garrison’s anti-slavery views, 
and has been all his life long an ardent ad- 
vocate of emancipation of the blacks every- 
where. He first made the acquaintance of 
Garrison when the latter went to London in 
1840, as a delegate from the American Anti- 
Slavery Society to the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention, but refused to take his seat 
because the feminine delegates from this 
country had been excluded on account of 
their sex. The duke is credited with say- 
ing, before our civil war, that no man in 
history had, in his opinion, ever been truer 
to his convictions, or more zealous and in- 
trepid for what he believed to be truth and 
right, than William Lloyd Garrison.—J. Y. 
Times. 





The pews in St. Patrick’s cathedral in 
New York lately sold at very high prices, 
and the premiums for choice of seats 
amounted to $12,410, above what was paid 
for rent. Mrs. Navarro paid as a premium 
$2,100 for. first choice. A total of 2,200 
sittings is shown by the diagram. The to- 
tal rent-roll of the Cathedral as displayed 
upon the diagram is $32,000 for 287 of the 
pews, leaving 98 unpriced. At its dedica- 
tion by 9 A.M. nearly every seat within the 
building was occupied, and at the commenc- 
ment of the exercises 5,000 people were in 
the building, while several thousand more, 
unable to purchase tickets, were compelled 
to content themselves with'viewing the pro- 
cession around the building and the sprink- 
ling of the walls with holy water. 


“Early in the week the Woman Suffrage 
Association met in Tremont Temple, but 
adjourned tothe Meionaon. It was a rather 
discouraged assembly. The annual report 
was occupied with the discussion of hin- 
drances to the progress of the cause, and 
the meeting itself was divided in opinion as 
to whether the indifference of the women 
or the injustice of men is the greater ob- 
stacle. It was finally decided by a small 
majority to put the latter before the former 
in the list of impediments—a manifest per- 
version of the facts of the case, as it seems 
to us. The Congregationalist was scolded 
for publishing an unfavorable report of the 
working of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, 
and challenged to prove its assertions. Mrs. 
Livermore, Lucy Stone, and Wendell Phil- 
lips were orators of the occasion. ”— Univer- 
salist, 

If Harvard College is not now open to 
women, as it ought to be, its double is, 
nevertheless, open by the action of its pro- 
fessors. The overseers of the College do 
not yet see fit to open the regular classes to 
both sexes; but the professors have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of offer- 
ing free courses of instruction in all depart- 
ments of language, philosophy, and science. 
The programme is an admirable and full 
one, covering fifteen specified departments 
in each of which two hours a week of in- 
struction is offered, it being understood that 
four such departments, or eight hours a 
week, in advanced studies will be consider- 
ed a full year’s course, and ten in elementa- 
ry studies. Great credit should be given to 
the instructors for their readiness to make 
this attempt, which brings sensibly nearer 
the day of absolute coéducation. It is pos- 
sibly indicative of progress that the effort to 
open Harvard Medical School, unfortunate- 
ly defeated by the professors, had the sup- 
port of President Eliot, who has been an ad- 

vocate of separate education.—Jndependent. 
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~A DECORATION DAY ADDRESS, BY 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
These are hours devoted to great memo- 
ries, devoted to remembering the men to 
whom, under God, we owe the greatest of 
religious and civil privileges, all that digni- 
fies humanity and makes progress possible, 
blessings that have been bought at great 
sacrifice of life, at great cost of treasure, 
and of devotion that man in his extreme 
heroism can show. The memory of the 
gallant deeds of our forefathers, who made 
the first sacrifices, floats back into history, 
and to-day we are reminded that our laws 
and our liberty and our hopes have been 
bought a second time, and that we stand to- 
day girt about with rights and privileges 
that represent a hundred battle-fields, half 
a million of lives, and unmeasured treasure 
poured out for us. Credit—credit to the 
men the latchets of whose shoes we are 
hardly worthy to unloose—is the lesson of 
to-day, is the memory which crowds upon 
it. I would have you remember that Amer- 
ica stands founded on sacrifice, anchored 
in self-devotion; that those savage wilds, 
those distant States, once subdued by the 
sacrifice of two generations, were baptized 
again in admirable self-devotion by young 
men who crowded to the front when the 
very essence of our civilization and liberty 
was in danger. What construction can we 
put fairly on that enthusiasm of 1861, on 
that grand uprising which astonished even 
us standing close to it, and was a marvel to 
the other nations of the earth? What went 
they forth tosave? Some men said: ‘‘They 
went to save the flag. It was a sentiment.” 
Well, the Barbary States had a flag—the 
emperor of Morocco has a flag. It was a 
flag that covered slaves and pirates. There 
have been no admirers for men that went 
forth to save that flag. No enthusiasm 
would have gathered around their memo- 
ries, consecrating their names, decorating, 
as the years rolled by, the graves that hold 
their dust. What was it, what is it, that 
makes the flag, the piece of bunting, the 
stars and stripes? What was it that swept 
out of the colleges the rising class, just 
ready to assume the responsibilities of life, 
into the camp, and half of them into the 
grave? What made the men who had 
sneered at John Brown march up State 
street to the tune that his soul was moving 
on? Two young men swept down the swift 
current of an African river were found with 
their dead bodies enveloped in the British 
flag, saving it from the hands of the savage 
foe. What meant that bunting to them? 
They knew that, wherever the sun shone, 
that flag meant justice to an Englishman. 
When the colored corporal, crawling off 
the battle-field, bearing the remnants of the 
flag, uttered the immortal words: ‘The 
dear old flag never touched the ground!” 
what did that flag mean to him? It meant 
a nation—forty States one instead of forty. 
My friends, it was that flag which your 
young men carried down to the ‘Gulf to 
save. It was not, however, a bare Union; 
it was not merely national law. The motto 
upon the shield of Massachusetts is ‘‘No 
peace till liberty is achieved.” One can 
read between the lines of history that it 
was not nationality merely which summon- 
ed you tothe front. It wasa nationality 
that wrote upon the banner, as it kissed the 
Gulf, justice and liberty. 

Why do | insist upon this to-day? What 
is your duty to-day? To strew their monu- 
ments with flowers, embalm their names in 
rounded periods? What do you owe to the 
dead? You owe them to watch, watch 
with vigilance, sincerity, foresight, intelli- 
gence, that what they gave their lives to 
gain their children may have. You and 
your comrades, with drawn swords and 
bayonets fixed, marched up at the cannon’s 
mouth and gained a dangerous point, plant- 
ed the flag there—a point and a fortress of 
which other men disputed with you the 
possession. What is your duty to-day, 
comrade? It is to see.that, no matter what 
storm breaks, nor what convulsion shakes 
the earth, the flag floats undisturbed forever. 
The clouds are dark, they come close to the 
earth, men run to and fro and are confused, 
astounded. We do not know what next 
may be revealed to us. Would to God— 
and I speak under a roof dedicated to the 
worship of a God of love and peace—would 
to God there were a chance that the enemy 
would draw the sword and face you in bat- 
tle array! Unmasked attack, outspoken, 
blank, square denial of the flag you went 
down to save and plant on the edge of the 
Gulf, you would meet as you met it in 1861, 
with banners flying, with marshalled ranks, 

with a steady front. If there ever is a war 
again on this continent for the maintenance 
of our institutions the men will start up as 
bold, as eager, as easily marshalled and as 
devoted, as the young men were in 1861. 
But all history attests that the people are 
never robbed of their rights. There is 
hardly one page in the history of our race 
where the majority have been robbed. It 
is an axiom of statesmanship that the peo- 
ple, when they lose their rights, are cheated 
out of them. Know you that by cunning 
phrase, plausible arguments, pretence, 
double-dealing and confusion of party lines, 
the people are led blindly till the precipice 
is reached, and plunging over it the fatal 
submission is made. Remember, the peo- 


ple, when they lose their rights, are always 
cheated out of them. By cunning statutes, 
curious arrangements of methods hidden 
under gentle phrases, the people are lulled 
to sleep, and when they wake they wake in 
chains. 
Where is the danger to-day? It is not in 
the men who have passed through the ex- 
perience of the years from 1850 to 1860, and 
who born of that convulsion went down to 
the war; but the men. that are thirty to-day 
were in their teens when that fearful lesson 
was reading. To-day they have the power, 
they tread on your footsteps, they are the 
young, ardent, enthusiastic frontrank of the 
youth of Massachusetts. They have not 
behind them, as you have behind you, that 
grand lesson of from 1830 to 1860—Sumner 
in the Senate chamber borne down by assas- 
sin blows, Garrison dragged through the 
streets. These have floated back unwritten 
and aimost unheeded into the twilight of 
the past. To-day the same band which has 
had enough of bullets, which will never 
again provoke the violent resistance of the 
arm of the nation, means to get out of the 
ballot what the bullet gained, through the 
machinery and chicanery of politics. 
Republicanism is on trial. It bore the 
brunt of arms bravely. Europe said: ‘‘The 
republic has gone to pieces.” They did not 
believe in universal suffrage; but when half 
a million of men went dowh to the Gulf, 
G!adstone and Russell and Palmerston stood 
with you, and in the very presence of Gar- 
rison, who has just gone to his grave, Rus- 
sell begged pardon on a platform of five 
thousand Englishmen for the unbelief which 
he betrayed in 1861. Republicanism has 
borne that ordeal and survived it. Democ- 
racy has written its undying record in the 
immortal contest for existence between 1861 
and 1865, and when the world hastened to 
our funeral and was confronted with victo- 
ty she skulked home ashamed. Universal 
suffrage floating with every foot on it wet 
is the strongest craft that sails the sea. As 
Fisher Ames said, ‘‘Aristocracy is a frigate, 
modelled with great sagacity, her spars and 
her hull a victory of science, but a single 
flaw or leak will sink her fathoms below 
the surface.” Democracy is a raft, every 
man’s feet constantly wet, but no storm can 
sink her; she can do nothing but float. 
[Applause.] Europe believes that to day. 
But the trial you are undergoing now is 
more fearful and searching than that. It 
is, have you the statesmansiip, the patience, 
the self-control, the far-reaching sagacity, 
the tireless vigilance, like an aristocracy— 
have you all these, prompt, ready to mar- 
shal to save what the sword gained? Mag- 
nanimity! The blood that was shed we 
forgot; Libby prison and Andersonville we 
looked out of sight; the millions of debt 
under which the nation staggered was put 
out of sight, and we said to the erring sec- 
tion, before it had even professed readiness, 
‘Come back under the flag, with rights re- 
stored, with punishment omitted, with no 
stain on your civil rights capacity; come 
back and enjoy all we have protected, all 
we have achieved.” But magnanimity isa 
childish indiscretion; it is nothing but 
weakness. It is worse than weakness, it is 
folly. It is worse than folly, it is base in- 
gratitude to the men that died for us. As 
bad as that it makes your monument a hyp- 
ocrite, if you do not sit up day and night, 
waive all distinctions, bury all party lines 
in one grand solemn resolution to keep for- 
ever what they gained. This is the one 
resolution that becomes the day. That is 
the lesson that those still lips would utter. 
1 heard the father of five sons, four of 
whom went dow: to the war to come not 
back again, dying, each one in bloody en- 
counter in the very foremost edge of battle 
—lI heard such a father say, as he scanned 
day by day the record of political convul- 
sion and changes: ‘Was it for this that I 
gave up my boys? Was it for this they 
broke a mother’s heart and could not come 
back even to her grave?” And I said to 
him: ‘It was not for this. This is not the 
end. Behind this empty pretence of states- 
manship, lower down and deeper than these 
idle divisions of party and the empty 
speeches of so-called statesmen, there lin- 
gers deep inthe people’s heart, ready when 
the hour calls, a resolution that will be ex- 
pressed, and in the name of it everything for 
which you are praying will be granted.” 
Aggie) : 
e are on trial before the nations; uni- 
versal Suffrage, equality, liberty, is on trial. 
Scholars doubt its capacity of protecting the 
popular rights. Heads of colleges, profess- 
ors of social science, learned men on the 
other side of the water, point to us and say: 
“Look at the abortive republic, that like a 
mad and insane soldier can fight in battle, 
and yet has not capacity either of under- 
standing or of lifting up for leaders men 
who know the meaning of the epoch or are 
able to carry it out to its full result.” The 
Old World weighs us in the balance. There 
is a more weary work than the battle-field; 
there is another struggle than that of arms; 
there is a more dangerous, an infinitely 
more dangerous, peril than that of armed 
men standing face to face. It is when sharp 
cunning and wickedness, when subtlety, 
selfishness and hypocrisy, ally themselves 
to cheat the victorious in the hour of their 





triumph, and dishonor them under the very 
flag that they saved. If I have any lesson 


for you, standing on the edge of life—per- 
haps half a dozen years will close my inter- 
est in this scene, and they are not likely to 
witness the fruits of any very grievous dis- 
aster—it is that you make that monument 
something better than a lie. You and I 
went down, comrades, by the hundred, and 
all our kindred went down, to make that 
pile of granite which Webster consecrated 
at the rising sun to tell of liberty on Bun- 
ker Hill something better then a lie, and 
we made it. You wrote it out, as in lines 
of light with a pencil of iron on the sur. 
face of the coutinent, that it never again 
should be trodden by a slave. In the com- 
ing ten years you are to make this govern- 
ment so strong that we need not blush in 
the presence of Great Britain, who never 
lets the humblest of her citizens in the 
most remote corner of the globe suffer 
wrong that she does not reach out ber 
omnipotence and right it. St. Paul, when 
five hundred miles from Rome, in a Jewish 
dungeon, unjustly imprisoned, loaded with 
chains, and the jailer came to his door to lift 
the fetters from the limls of the apostle, 
with a certainty that there was a law in the 
seven hills that would either protect or 
avenge him, says, ‘‘Do you scourge a Ro- 
man citizen?” And the jailer, affrighted, 
flies to his master: ‘‘This man is a Roman 
citizen!” And the master goes to the door 
and obsequiously begs the apostle to pass 
out of the country, terror-struck at that 
Roman power which loomed over the hori- 
zon five hundred miles away. Comrades, 
we are now to make the law of liberty and 
justice as efficient on this continent as under 
the English government, so that on the re- 
motest plantation of Mississippi and 'l'exas 
a negro can draw himself up with serene 
consciousness and say: ‘‘You smite an 
American citizen!’ sure that if the grave 
closes over him America will smite his mur- 
derer remorselessly. 
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A BREEZE IN TIMBERVILLE. 


Epitors JoURNAL:—Tabitha Bowers wrote 
to me that she saw an article signed with my 
name in your paper copied from the Jnter- 
ocean, and I thought if you were kind enough 
to do that maybe you could give me some 
light in these matters, and I am sadly troub- 
led. My letter, which was published in the 
Inter-ocean, somehow fell into the hands of 
Elder Jenkins, and he came to me very much 
disturbed in mind. It seemed so strange, he 
said, that after listening to his preaching so 
many years, I should now be led astray by 
these infidel reformers. In vain I assured him 
that I was still sound in the faith, and was 
only seeking to understand the real meaning 
of St. Paul's teachings and their application 
to the present time. He replied that the 
very fact of my having written to a secular 
newspaper for information, was evidence 
sufficient of my lukewarmness. ‘Why El- 
der Jenkins, what could I do,” I cried in 
my dismay, ‘I had no husband to ask?” 
He patted me on the head, (for he had taken 
his seat very near me, as is the ministerial 
custom,) and lcoking smilingly right into 
my eyes said, ‘*Why,child,could not you ask 
your pastor?” Idonot suppose anybody in 
Timberville will see your paper, leastwise I 
hope Elder Jenkins won't, but I must con- 
fess I felt real uncomfortable. In the first 
place I am by no means a child—being 
about midway between childhood's first and 
second stage. Again, 1 do not think it is 
nice for men, even if they are ministers, to 
pat women on their heads and call! ita fa- 
therly interest. I had a good father, but 
when I became a woman he treated me as 
such,and I can not make such manners seem 
natural. But I shoved my chair a little 
farther off and put on as brave a face as I 
could, and asked him if he would tell me 
just how he understood St. Paul. He said 
that Woman was the ‘‘weaker vessel” and 
that it was ashame for her to ‘‘speak in 
church,” or to ‘“‘pray with uncovered head,” 
that they should not wear ‘‘broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” Now I 
do not know what the fashions are in Boston, 
but in Timberville the women’s bonnets 
hang on their back hair, and their heads are 
all uncovered, and they wear great heavy 


they go to church with their hair frizzed 
and braided in a most marvelous manner, 
and never a minister has opened his mouth 
to condemn such unseemly apparel. Lat- 
terly, however, they wear what they call 
“bangs,” and the hair comes clear down to 
their eyes, and maybe St. Paul is responsi- 
ble for the style. I must say that I have no- 
ticed with pain that at our church sociables 
Elder Jenkins pays a great deal more atten- 
tion to these gaily dressed ladies than he 
does to the soberly attired women of his 
flock, and sometimes when I have been 
thinking it over I have been almost afraid 
St. Paul might have done the same. 

Then the Elder went onto say that ac- 
cording to Paul ‘‘Adam was not deceived; 
but the woman being deceived was in the 
transgression.” I asked him if that meant 
that Eve, really believing that the eating of 
the apple would make her wise, was a great- 
er sinner than Adam, who ate his with his 
eyes open just because Eve offered it to him? 
He said that all the misery in the world 
was the result of Eve’s insane desire for 
wisdom; that if ail women were wise it 





would subvert the entire order of creation, 


gold chains outside of all their wraps, and" 


for their husbands could no longer rule 
over them; as to Adam, he went on to say 
his sin Was a manly one, and that the sins 
men committed in consequence of the at- 
tractions of women were never visited so 
heavily upon the men as upon the women, 
by nature or society; Woman invariably 
paid the penalty. It might appear hard, 
but he believed it was according to the 
established order of things. Then I asked 
him what St. Paul meant when he said, 
‘Let not a widow be taken into the number 
under threescore years old, having been the 
wife of one man, well reported of for good 
works; if she have brought up children, if 
she have washed the saints’ feet, if she have 
relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently 
followed every good work. But the young- 
er widows refuse.” He looked at his watch 
and said his call was already too long, that 
he had agreed to meet a committee of ladies 
that afternoon who were trying to devise 
means to raise the minister’s salary and re- 
furnish the parsonage; there was to bea 
donation party; and then they already had 
a sewing society and a mite society, which 
met every week; but they thought, perhaps, 
something might be done in the way of 
noonday lunches and strawberry festivals in 
the evening. In parting he again laid bis 
hand upor my head (this time solemnly as 
if he were to pronounce the benediction) 
and said, ‘‘My dear child, do not distress 
yourself with such abstruse questions; but 
live quietly in the sphere where you right- 
fully belong, remembering always that 
“Great is the mystery of godliness.” Now 
Mr, or Mrs. Editor, whichever you may 
be, I belong to that committee, and am ex- 
pected to meet with them to try to raise 
this good man’s salary. I do not outstep 
my sphere when I go around with a sub- 
scription paper for his benefit. 1am con 
sidered modest when I force tickets for 
church festivals on unwilling buyers; in 
short, Ican doa great many things which 
are exceedingly revolting to my own sense 
of propriety, and betold that I am only 
‘bearing my cross,” but when I dare think 
for myself upon any subject, no matter how 
quiet, I am, Lliget out of my sphere directly. 
Dorcas ALLEN. 
Timberville, May 23, 1879. 
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HINTS TO GIRLS. 
No. L 





Dear GrirRLs:—There are a good many 
ideas for your daily life that come to my 
mind; having been through your age my- 
self, and feeling great sympathy with you, I 
would like to make your life the happier 
and easier by pointing some methods to 
adopt, and some to avoid; and one or more 
of you may some day say, it was a coinci- 
dence that our two lives had such similar 
ways. Similar, indeed, many of our lives 
are, yet no two are ever exactly alike, any 
more than two leaves of the same maple 
tree in the forest, or two flowers from the 
same stem, My first good word to;you is, 
to make your mother your best friend; tell 
her all your joys and griefs, and however 
many nice girls may come in to your love 
take them to mother, and with mother; but 
keep her first, her last, and all the way 
along,—do not drop her out, for she cannot 
be picked up easily every day. Every girl 
can have lots of nice girl friends, but only 
one mother. If you ever get into any trouble 
tell her first, and if you have any hesitation 
in telling her of anything you wish to do or 
have done, you may be sure at once it was 
a wrong thing to do. No matter how 
small a matter you have an interest in, it is 
always big enough to interest a mother, and 
she can feel for you in your small trials or 
big ones, for she has been through them, 
so keep close to your good mother while 
you have her. When any of your young 
friends show that they would rather not be 
around you with your mother, then you 
may be sure they wish to do or think some- 
thing wrong. Ido not mean that you need 
be always in your mother’s lap, chair, or 
room even, but I do mean for you to get 
into your mother’s heart and keep there. 
Nobody will ever do or suffer for you asa 
mother, she has lived her young life over 
in you and can often prevent your feet 
from piercing thorns which have lacerated 
her own. 

Girls sometimes see afterward what they 
wish they had done, and think if they had 
been told what to do they would surely 
heve done it, and it is to thinking girls of 
any age at all, that are wondering if they 
are not getting old enough to drop their 
mothers, that I would say, you will never 
be old enough to drop her, she is a jewel to 
hold on to as long as life lasts, and to regret 
if you lose her, to your longest day. ‘‘Must 
I always be tied to mother’s apron strings,and 
never go out nights, and have good larks 
daytimes,” said a nice bright girl one day. 
“I will do as I please,” and so she did. Now 
she has wished she had heeded that moth- 
er’s desires for her. She has seen more 
trouble than a great many, and from which 
her mother would have been glad to have 
saved her had she but listened. She was a 
very good girl, but was a little restive under 
restraint, and her mother dying just at the 
time, the daughter found dearer friends and 
more attractive haunts than home, then be- 
coming fond of fine surroundings and 
dress, she did not care how they were ob- 





tained so that her ease and comfort were se- 








cured. This state of things not being able 
to go on long without notice, she was soon 
left with few friends that were worthy of 
the name. 

If you begin to think for yourself early, 
and ask your mother while you have her 
near, it will help to render you more self. 
reliant and at the same time you have really 
a strong arm to lean upon. You can be in 
agreat degree independent in feeling which 
is dear to every human heart, and yet while 
having the support ready to catch, if you 
should feel like a fall. And the true mother 
can appreciate this feeling and glory in it as 
it tends to show her that her gir! is a human 
being, an individual with wants and desires 
which she wishes to work out for herself, 
and instead of cramping them she will as- 
sist to the very extent of her power, and if 
any girl is tempted to doubt if mother has 
much executive ability in helping her 
through this or that obstacle, just let her 
put it to the test. 

Emma M. E. Sanporn, M. D. 
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DOMESTIC FINANCES. 

It may be true that most bankrupts owe 
their fall to domestic rather than to busi- 
ness mismanagement, but where that is the 
case the chances are it was because they at- 
tempted to run the domestic finances them- 
selves instead of intrusting them to the 
housekeepers. A man may be a capital finan- 
cier, capable of managing the interests of a 
store, factory, or railroad, so as to have the 
balance of losses and profits always on the 
right side, but when he undertakes to buy 
hats for his wife, shoes for the baby, and 
saleratus for the cook, to prevent their be- 
ing cheated, he makes a lamentable failure. 
It is out of his line of business. Itisa trade 
or profession, let us call it, which a man 
who has anything else to do has no time to 
master, and he only makes himself ridiculous 
by pretending that he has mastered it. He 
might with equal propriety set up for his 
own tailor and shoemaker iu order to cut 
down expenses. 

Some men realizing this difficulty seek to 
avoid it by not knowing or trying not to 
know anything about their household ex- 
penses. While all other financial leakages 
are scrupulously watched and closed on the 
instant, the butcher and grocer are allowed 
to run up their accounts at will and have 
them cashed monthly or quarterly in alump 
without question as to the items. The pro- 
visions are sent to the kitchen and the bills 
to the office. The hustand has no leisure 
and the wife no inclination to see whether 
the goods are the best or the prices the low- 
est the market affords. Having no special 
responsibility in the matter one way or the 
other, the housekeeper very naturally gives 
her attention to matters more interesting, 
and here it is, if anywhere, that ‘‘the wife 
throws out at the window faster than the 
husband can carry in at the door.” Be- 
tween excessive interference and no inter- 
ference on the part of the husband in do- 
mestic finances, there is little choice. Both 
are unbusiness-like, unsatisfactory and un- 
called-for. 

A wiser and more economical course is 
for the head of the family to pay the wife a 
certain fixed sum weekly or quarterly as 
may be most convenient, to be expended by 
her in meeting the household expenses. 
The amount of the allowance must be reg- 
ulated, of course, by the income and the 
family necessities, but it is highly import- 
ant that it be a constant quantity and paid 
at regularintervals. Knowing exactly what 
she has to depend upon she can make her 
calculations accordingly and lay by a cer- 
tain amount for each article needed. Thus 
made responsible manager of the domestic 
finances she will feel more independent, will 
systematize her affairs, and take pride in 
making every dollar bring its full equiva- 
lent. If either the husband who has tried 
to run this department himself to save ex- 
penses, or the husband who has let it run 
itself to save botheration, will pay a fair 
weekly or monthly allowance to his wife 
and let her manage it in her own way, at 
the end of the year he will be surprised to 
find how greatly his domestic comforts have 
increased as his expenditures have fallen off. 

Women may not be equal to the success- 
ful management of railroads and extensive 
mercantile establishments, but where their 
interests and reputations as successful house- 
keepers are at stake they often display a 
financial ability, a fertility of resource and 
facility in adapting means to ends that 
would do credit to a Stewart or a Vander- 
bilt. But there is another and higher view 
of the case, and in this we cannot do better 
than quote the words of a lady correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman. She says:— 

“The woman you call wife, I do believe, 
would rather suffer with the toothache than 
ask you for money. This is no false state- 
ment; that most women doshrink from ask- 
ing the head of the family for money, need- 
ful for boots, clothing, and the common ne- 
cessities of life; it is neither agreeable nor 
pleasant to them, and they should not be 
forced to do it. If they do their appointed 
work the money to carry it on should be 
freely offered, monthly or weekly, as may 
be desired. Some husbands have seen how 
much their mothers suffered for the want of 
money, even when their fathers were rich, 








and they profit by the fact, and give to their 
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wives a generous supply, neyer forcing them 
to become applicants for it,and by so doing 
they greatly increase their domestic happi- 
ness. Place confidencein a woman's ability 
to act, and she will fully repay it; deybt 
her executive powers—refuse her responsi- 
pility—and you mayrue it. The subject of 
money supplies in the home opens a wide 
field of thought to the husband. Will he 
cultivate it? Many wives of the middle 
classes have been accustomed to earn their 
own support, to purchase their own ward- 
robes before they were married. But after 
marriage it is all changed; they must ask 
for what they require rather than have it 
paid to them quarterly. At first their wants 
are few, or are all supplied, but one or two 
years alters their outlook, and it becomes 
very dreary. Can the husband understand 
this? Itrow not. He willtell you, ‘My 
wife has a!] she asks for,’ never dreaming 
how many days it takes to summon her 
courage to ask for necessities.” 


—_—_—— +> 


ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCES, 


The managers of the Dorchester Anti- 
slavery Society were some of the best citi- 
zens of the town, and subsequent events 
have shown that they were not mistaken in 
their estimate of the character of Willam 
Lloyd Garrison when more than forty years 
ago, they passed by an unanimous vote, the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That our confidence in William Lloyd 
Garrison, as a pioneer in the cause of the perishin 
and dumb—as a devoted champion in the canse o 
equal rights—as an able and fearless advocate of free 
discussion—in short,as a moral reformer,is unshaken. 


Resolved, That the Liberator, the first in the moral 
conflict between liberty and oppression, should be the 
first in the heart of every friend to the slave; that it 
deserves,merits, and should receive an increased pat- 
ronage and support. 


Mr. Garrison’s influence over others was 
most remarkable. After the war, George 
Thompson said of him, ‘‘Taking the hand 
of that young man in the streets of London 
thirty years ago, changed the whole course 
of my life.” John G. Whittier in a letter 
to Mr. Garrison in 1863 said, ‘‘I cannot be 
sufficiently thankful to the Divine Provi- 
dence, which in a great measure through 
thy instrumentality turned me so early away 
from what Roger Williams called ‘the 
world’s great trinity, pleasure, profit, and 
honor,’ to take sides with the poor and op- 
pressed.” 

The late Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syra- 
cuse, said, ‘‘the greatest event in my moral 
and spiritual life occurred on the evening 
when I first heard our friend Mr. Garrison. 
I was so impressed by his words that a res- 
olution was formed in my soul from that 
moment to dedicate myself to the cause of 
the slave.” 

Wendell Phillips once said of Mr. Garri- 
son, ‘‘Whatever may have been the immedi- 
ate cause of my anti-slavery life and action 
he is in so true and full a sense the creator 
of the anti-slavery movement, that I have 
never utttered anti-slavery words which I 
did not owe to his inspiration.” 

Other distinguished men have expressed 
themselves in a similar manner. The la- 
mented Dr. Follon was his early friend and 
coadjutor. 

When Charles Sumner returned to his 
constituents, half murdered, he was received 
with the highest honors by as vast a multi- 
tude as could find standing room along the 
route from Roxbury line to the State House. 
On that occasion he was enjoined by his 
physician, to make no exertions whatever— 
and above all things to keep his head cover- 
ed. In the doorway of a corner house of a 
well-known abolitionist, stood Mr. Garrison 
on the top step. Mr. Sumner saw him, 
and for the only time on the whole route 
removed his hat. The crowd cheered the 
act, and turning to Mr. Garrison cheered 
him long and loudly. 

The Rev. Samuel Johnson,who took part 
in the services at Mr. Garrison’s funeral, 
supplied the pulpit of the Third Unitarian 
Society at Harrison Square Church in 1854. 
It was a year of great anti-slavery excite- 
ment. Among other events of that year 
was the rendition of Anthony Burns. Some 
of us can remember Mr. Johnson's remark- 
able sermon preached in that church in fa- 
vor of the higher law, as against the fugi- 
tive slave. He was the minister who, when 
he was told bya wealthy and influential 
member of that parish, what would proba- 
bly be the effect of his radical preaching, 
replied by saying that ‘‘he did not under- 
stand his mission to Dorchester was to raise 
the price of real estate.” H. W. B. 








LITTLE THINGS. 


The comfort of home life is made up of 
little things. Wealth is not indispensable 
in securing comfort and happiness. The 
family board may be made attractive with- 
out costly damask and expensive china, as 
we have seen in many a humble household, 
With snow-white homespun cloth, and the 
plainest ware; and a simple bed, so it is 
clean and well made, may be just as invit- 
Ing as the more elegant couch made of rose- 
wood and springs and finest linen. And so 
of a hundred other things which make up 
the furniture of the house. Because money 
is scarce, the house need not be destitute of 
pretty trifles or ingenious contrivances. The 
provident husband, the tasteful housewife, 
can supply the place of expensive furniture 
with simple contrivances which may make 
the family just as comfortable. Racks ar- 





ranged upon the walls, a shelf in the corner, 
box footstools, a snug pantry arranged with 
boxes and shelves for keeping everything in 
order, a comfortable kitchen supplied with 
stove, tables and conveniences for keeping 
everything in its place; these and other 
things which a little labor will provide, will 
save the inmates of the home a thousand 
annoyances, and help to make the labors of 
the house lighter and more cheerful. A 
contented spirit and ingenious hands will 
make any home pleasant and attractive.— 
Minneapolis Times. 
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WHAT IT MEANS, 


The full significance of the negro exodus 
from the South to the Middle West is as yet 
only imperfectly realized. Emigrating in 
such numbers indicates either a !ong-latent 
or a new-born energy in the colored race, 
which is a new development in civilization. 
Energy to emigrate implies energy to strive 
for prosperity; and itis in the nature of 
things that earnest, genuine effort always 
commands a certain degree of success. The 
natural and perpetual forces of life consist 
in power to use the finer elements of self-re- 
liance and perseverance. These are the 
keys that unlock the powers of the universe. 
Intellect is simply force on a high plane. It 
is insight into the nature of things. 

The negro has always been to us the un- 
known quantity, the incalculable element 
in the problem of our national life. He 
has been maligned and he has been pitied; 
he has been regarded with incredulity and 
with faith; he has been subject to evil re. 
port and to good report; but he has seldom, 
if ever, been regarded with accurate dis- 
crimination and with true justice. He has 
been judged in the mass, but not in the in- 
dividual. 

The present exodus isa significant fact 
in our national history. It is one of those 
movements whose consequences affect the 
general progress; for civilization is the one 
great fact into which all others merge. It 
comprehends in itself all elements of nation- 
al life. The effect of the negro exodus upon 
the South will be more immediate, even, 
than upon Kansas. The Southern people 
cannot afford the loss of these black labor- 
ers. If they continue leaving, inducements 
to remain will be freely offered. Better 
terms and better usage will be conceded. 
Mutuality of interests will make wider tol- 
eration. Again, a loss of a part of the col- 
ored labor will compel more white labor; 
and as work, under favorable conditions, 
is the blessing and not the curse of mankind, 
this will conduce to a mutual sympathy be- 
tween North and South, and a wider com- 
prehension of mutual notional interests. 

The emigration of the colored people has 
now asserted itselfas one of those fixed 
facts which can, indeed, be reasoned and 
philosophized over, but which cannot be 
ignored or resolved into its original ele- 
ments, Like a child born into the world, 
it has a being; and whether the movement 
shall be fraught with consequences for good 
or for evi] will depend largely on the man- 
ner in which it is met. Heaven decreed 
that the slave should be made free. That 
was the first step; and now in his develop- 
ment another stage of progress is reached, 
and the negro demands not only the mater- 
ial rights of existence, but the privileges of 
the citizen. Humanity was never called to 
higher duties than this spontaneous uprising 
has entailed. It is comparatively easy to 
give material aid. It is hard to assume the 
teaching and the care that alone will lead 
these people to become intelligent, self- 
guiding and responsible. It is not to be ac- 
complished by a sudden and transient sac- 
rifice or a spasm of generosity, but by that 
enduring and patient endeavor which only 
results from faith in humanity and faith in 
God, 

“For if man before his duty with a 
stands, 
Ere long the Great Avenger takes the work from out 
his hands.” 
L. W. in Christian Register. 
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MATTERS IN GERMANY. 





listless spirit 





The following are some extracts from an 
address made at Wiesbaden, touching varied 
points on schooleducation. ‘‘By the female 
population I would think it more correct to 
ask: ‘How large a percentage understand to 
wield the needle than how large a percent- 
age can read and write?’ for this knowledge 
(of the needle) is decidedly of more value 
to them in life, whether in their own house- 
hold or in domestic service among strangers, 
than to be able to read and write.” ... . 
‘Now I know very well the importance of 
this is felt, and has been even made by the 
government compulsory in all girls’ schools; 
but the people themselves are so little in 
clined to it, that one reads continually in 
the papers of fines, laid upon parents, be- 
cause they withhold their children from in- 
struction in sewing. leven heard in one 
village of an actual insurrection, where the 
mothers decidedly refused to allow their 
daughters to participate in that instruction, 
because only tailors had anything to do with 
the needle, and their (the women's) work 
was with the flail and the pitchfork.” 

‘The salary, too, isan obstacle. What is of- 
fered to a teacher of sewing who must also 
pass an examination? From 150 to 180 marks 
yearly (a mark is twenty-eight cents) is the 





highest salary. In one case, where the dis 
trict refused to pay it, it was sixty mark- 
and yet another teacher received for fou 
hours weekly, fifteen marks yearly.” 

Now the lecturer proposes a remedy 
‘Let there be given to women teachers, n 
only the instruction in sewing, but as i 
Elsasz and elsewhere, the entire instructic: 
of the girls, in villages where there are to 
many children for one teacher, and in sti! 
smaller villages let the woman teacher in 
struct boys and girls also!” The speakcr 
then told (as if it were a novel thing) tha: 
this experiment had already been tried wit!) 
success in some large cities. Farther on 
she spoke of the want of teachers; ‘‘in Prus 
sia 4,581 vacancies in public schools; a por 
tion of these were partially filled from othe: 
districts, but 1,893 positions were occupie:! 
by persons unfitted for the office, often no: 
much older than their pupils, and ninety- 
three posts were wholly unoccupied.”’ O 
course one great cause of this is the smal! 
ness of the salary paid to teachers in gencra! 

She therefore proposes ‘that women be 
attracted to these positions because a woman 
is better for the girls, and for small boys is 
as good!” If it is objected that the people 
are too rude for a woman to be able to 
work among them,” she asks, ‘‘Why are 
they too rude?” and replies to herself, ‘‘Be- 
cause the womanly influence is lacking.” 

Does it not seem strange to hear these 
arguments being made to show the possibil- 
ity of women teaching children? J. a. s. 

__ OSD 
SALARY OF TEACHERS. 


The New England Journal of Education, 
in an editorial reviewing the teacher’s pro- 
fession in this country the past forty years, 
takes a very hopeful view of the question 
of salary, which, in Massachusetts, at least, 
has been the chief disturbing element in 
the public school-boards now for some time. 
It believes that the reduction movement 
will be only of short duration, and offers 
these sensible suggestions: ‘‘Give to our 
teachers a scale of salaries which shall 
recognize grades of qualification and expe- 
rience; make the ultimate salary one to 
which the best talent will be ambitious to 
aspire; and. if you please, confer a life 
annuity at the end of a given term of ser. 
vice—say twenty or twenty-five years; and 
we have laid the foundation for a perma- 
nent, rather than a floating profession. 
Uneasiness and uncertainty in regard to 
salary is one of the most disturbing agen- 
cies in our work. It is a high crime and 
misdemeanor for the State to ask teachers 
to expend their best energies in the in- 
struction of her youth, and then require 
them to use the balance in solving the 
problem of how to make the week's wages 
meet the week’s necessary expenses. To 
remedy this enormity, equally an injustice 
to the teacher and to society, we need first 
a competent and impartial board, to judge 
of the qualifications of those who may en- 
ter the profession, as in law, medicine, and 
theology. When once over the threshold, 
we want the protection of provisional and 
life certificates, and the assurance of a com. 
fortable living so long as we continue to 
give our services for the good of our fel- 
lows; and, when we have served our day 
and generation in school-work, tc have a 
sufficient reserve against the ‘rainy days’ of 
the teacher’s life.” 

oe 
NEATLY PUT. 











Last fall there was a division of the 
Freshman Latin class, containing thirty-six 
students, nearly half of whom were ladies; 
in looking over the records we find that 
there were nine members of the class who 
earned a standing of 100, and that seven of 
these were ladies. Now, girls, we noble 
males never complain because you swear, 
we never say a word against you because 
you chew tobacco, and we might in time, 
become accustomed to your wrestling in 
the halls; but when you beat us in scholar- 
ship, you are carrying the joke too far!— 
University Reporter, (lowa University.) 

“oe 


WHY PEOPLE ARE POOR. 





It is stated on very excellent authority 
that ‘‘the poor have ye with you always.” 
The remark was true when uttered, and has 
been true ever since, and from appearances, 
always will be. 

There are those who have no disposition 
to save; who “‘live from handto mouth,” so 
to speak; who take no thought for to-mor- 
row. Having enough for the present hour, 
they are content, and leave the future to 
take care of itself. 

If property were to be equally divided 
among the people Monday morning, before 
Saturday night the majority would be in 
destitute circumstances, dead broke, while 
the prudent and saving would be on the 
road to pecuniary independence. 

One class of people spend whatever mon- 
ey they get hold of, and as fast as they get 
it, while others save means that come into 
their hands, judiciously invest the same, 
and become rich. 

There are those who not only do not 
know how to save, but they do not know 
how tospend. If they get anything it goes 
for what they do not need; for articles that 
could be dispensed with. 

Those who are destitute of the comforts 
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OIL STOVE 


Is everywhere con- 
ceded to be th 
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convenient 

and only ABSO- 
~ LUTELY SAFE Oi? 
Stowe made, 


BE SURE you see 
it before you buy 
any other. All the 
summer cooking for 
any ordinary family 
can be done with it, 
saving time and 
money and avoiding 
m the heat of the kitch- 
en fire, 


Manufactured and 
for sale by the MA- 
GEE FURNACE CO. 
3% to 38 Union and 
19 to 27 Friend St.. 
Boston, and by our 
agents everywhere. 
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of life, as a rule, may blame themselves 
therefor. If they have anything they do not 
take care of it. They buy articles that peo- 
ple in better circumstances would think 
they could not afford. 

So they are always poor. Relieve their 
wants to-day, and they are no better off to- 
morrow. They are bound not to save—tu 
have nothing, and are generally bourd to 
be in debt if they can find anybody to trust 
them. 

Of course, we understand that people are 
sometimes unfortunate. They get sick, or 
those dependent on them become so. We 
know that people are sometimes overtaken 
by misfortune; but where there is one case 
of this kind there are fifty in which the en- 
tire trouble may be found in the indisposi- 
tion to save. 


HUMOROUS. 


It may be well to give credit to whom 
credit is due, but as arule one had better 
insist on cash down. : 


Artemus Ward understood himself when 
he said that it helped a comic paper very 
much to insert a joke in it now and then. 


The best way to cure a crying child,” 
says an advertisement, ‘isto buy a baby 
carriage.’ That’s right; keep the bawl a 
rolling. 


A Scotch nobleman one day visited a law- 
yer at his office, in which at the time there 
was a blazing fire, which led him to ex- 
claim. ‘‘Mr. X, your office is as hot as an 
oven.” ‘‘So it should be, my lord,” replied 
the lawyer—‘‘it is here I make my bread.” 


He looked up very humbly, and said he 
was sorry to be found in such a place, but 
he could assure the Court that he was never 
in the prisoner's box before. ‘‘Never?” 
asked the Court, with some severity. ‘Look 
a-here, judge,” said the culprit, ‘‘name the 
fine, but for Heaven’s sake don’t spring that 
Pinafore gag on a fellow!” 

A Dutchman once met an Irishman on a 
lonely highway. As they met, each smiled, 
thinking he knew the other. Pat, on seeing 
his mistake, remarked, with a look of dis- 
appointment: ‘Faith, an’ I thought it was 
you, an’ you thought it was me, an’ it’s 
naythur of us,” «Yaw, dat ish dru. Iam 
annuder man, und you is not yourself, und 
we.are some odder bodies.” 


A Lake Champlain Frenchman gives the 
following solution of the recently-reported 
water monster: ‘‘I see dat on de paper bout 
a sarpint, and I knows somebody bin fooled. 
I see dat same ting good many time. Some- 
time he be crooked tree, old log. Some- 
time I see big sturgeon jump, and some loon 
he try to fly, he make one big splash and 
dive. Big snake all one dam lie. 1 live 
more dan forty year on de island. I see all 
dose tings. De man who start dat story he 
drink too much. He like see snake in his 
boot next time.” 




















—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
(Late of Chauncy Hall Schoo!) 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 
dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 





Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 
cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Siy44 
LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Mommy to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis, Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she bas been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show, First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will potindy cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammaticn, which is the great cause of debill- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from heing crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdomina) Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syrirgee, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusees made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 











TABLES 
In sixty different styles, at barcains never before 
offered. 
LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to snit all; done in 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Coyered in remnants of upholstery goods left the past 
rears, $8 to $12: regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other npholstery goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 

Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


8, F, SOM ERS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams House, One flight up 











SPECIAL AGENTS 


—FOR— 


E. C. BURT'S 
LADIES’, MISSES’, 


—AND— 


(HILDREN'S 
FINE SHOES. 





W. H. PEARSON & CO. 


BURT & MEAR’S 


GENTS’ 


HAND-SEWED 


Boots and Shoes. 


21 & 23 Temple Place, Boston. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN WHO DESIRE 
TO VOTE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


The undersigned were appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Association, a Committee to “pre- 
pare and print” a statement showing in de- 
tail the steps women should take in assess- 
ment and registration to qualify themselves 
for voting for School Committees in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts. In pur- 
suance of this direction we have prepared 
the following :— 

The first question to be answered, is, What 
entitles a woman to vote for members of 
school committees? This is shown by the 
first section of the statute. She must be 
twenty-one years of age and a citizen of the 
Commonwealth. To be a citizen she must 
either have been born in the United States, 
or if born abroad, be the child of a citizen 
of the United States, or be herself natural- 
ized, or the child of a person who was nat- 
uralized while she was under twenty-one 
years of age. She must be able to read the 
constitution of the State, and to write her 
name. She must not be a pauper or under 
guardianship, and she must have paid a tax 
assessed on her in some city or town in the 
State within two years before the election at 
which she proposes to vote, must have re- 
sided within the State one year, and in the 
town or city where she proposes to vote six 
months, before the election. 

In some of our cities there are a consider- 
able number of female foreigners. As wo- 
men heretofore have seldom got naturalized, 
many of these persons cannot vote. Some, 
however, become citizens by being under 
age when their fathers were naturalized. In 
such cases in order to vote they will have 
to exhibit evidence of their father’s natural- 
ization. 

How is any woman to ensure her being 
assessed in order to be registered as a voter? 
If she is regularly assessed and pays her 
tax, as many women have been accustomed 
to do, there is no difficulty. Any one can 
carry her list of her taxable property to the 
Assessors within the time set by them, usu- 
ally a month or more after May 1. Some 
women, however, like many mcn, prefer to 
be doomed by the assessors, rather than 
furnish a list. 

Any one, however, not taxed by the asses- 
sors, must follow the direction of the stat- 
ute. Inorderto vote, she must give, on 
or before September 15, a written notice to 
the assessors of the city or town of her resi- 
dence that she was on the previous first day 
of May an inhabitant of the place, and that 
she desires to pay a poll tax, and she must 
furnish them with a true list of her estate, 
real and personal, that is of her real estate, 
real and personal, liable to taxation in the 
city or town. For though the statute, I 
have no doubt inadvertently, omits the 
words, ‘‘not exempt from taxation,” which 
are used in other statutes regarding these 
lists, yet it must mean the kinds of real and 
personal estate which the assessors have the 
right to tax. It cannot mean real estate 
that is not in the town or city of her resi- 
dence, it cannot mean the thousand dollars’ 
worth of furniture, the personal apparel, 
the two thousand dollars of income, and the 
United States Bonds—all which the laws 
exempt from taxation; and it cannot mean 
money deposited in Savings Banks or shares 
in other Massachusetts corporations, for the 
depositors and stockholders are not taxable, 
but the corporations themselves. 

In the cities and many of the towns in 
the State, the assessors have printed blanks 
which will assist persons who desire it in 
making their lists. If any one has no prop- 
erty liable to taxation she has oniy to swear 
to that fact before an Assessor. 

It should be noticed here, that a tax 
which any woman has paid in any other 
municipality in the State entitles her to 
vote just as much as one paid in the place 
of her residence. 

By an act passed this year the assessors 
are required to give any person a certificate 
showing what portion of the whole amount 
of that person’s tax is assessed as state tax, 
county tax, or town tax respectively, and 
by paying either the state tax or the coun- 
ty tax the right of voting for school com- 
mittee will be secured. The state or coun- 
ty poll-tax cannot exceed one dollar, and in 
some places will be considerably less. 

Having paid her tax, whether it be on 
property, or a poll-tax, assessed at any time 
within two years before any election of 
school committee, every female citizen oth- 
erwise duly qualified, becomes entitled to 
have her name registered on the special 
voting list which the Mayor and Aldermen 
and Selectmen are required to keep. We 
think it would be well for all women who 
pay taxes, some time before the voting day 
comes, to apply to the Mayor and Alder- 
men or the Selectmen to see that their 
names are properly placed on these lists. 
The law requires these lists to be made out 
at least ten days before the day for voting, 
though the lists may be corrected nearly up 
to the very votingday. If any woman finds 
that her name is not on the voting lists she 
must prove her qualification as a voter be- 
fore the Mayor and Aldermen or Selectmen. 
The receipt for a tax is enough to show the 

tax paid. 

In regard to this anc other qualifications, 





however, most women who have paid their 
taxes will find on inquiry their names on 
the voting list. If not there, the statement 
of the party desiring to vote will probably 
be taken as proof of the time and place of 
birth and of length of residence in the 
State and town. Female citizens really 
qualified will find very rarely indeed the 
smallest difficulty in establishing their 
claims. 

We have been fuller in our statements 
than many may think is necessary, but, af- 
ter all, probably we have not answered half 
the questions that will be asked for advice 
in regard to this new and nntrodden path. 
We should recommend the formation of 
some committee of persons of both sexes in 
every town or city to give directions to all 
women wishing to vote. 


8. E. SEWALL, ) 
Lucy STone, ; Com 
Harriet H. Rosrnsoy, } ; 
Wuu1aM I. Bowprrtcu, 


Boston, May 22, 1879. 





MRS, COBURN’S FAREWELL. 


Mrs. C. A. Coburn, associated editor of the 
New Northwest, in the last issue of that paper 
gives her “‘valedictory,” which Suffragists 
will read with regret. Mrs. Coburn has 
been always at her post, a faithful helper of 
our good cause. She says: 


Locking the door of the dusty school- 
room in which I had been for six years la- 
boring, I came, in June, 1874, to the edito- 
rial department of this journal; after five 
years’ work, in which I have striven faith- 
ully to guide the pencil I then ome ees | 
assumed in the interests of human rights, 
now leave the work to other hands. To the 
many friends of the Mew Northwest who 
have been pleased to commend its course 
during the five years which covered this 
period of labor, I return my sincere thanks, 
assuring them that their kindly appreciation 
of my earnest endeavors has made many an 
oasis in my round of toil, that will live in 
my memory while ey endures. Wher- 
ever the vicissitudes of labor may hence- 
forth call me, whatever tasks in future oc- 
cupy my hands or brain, my solicitude for 
the perpetuity and prosperity of this paper 
will be as unceasing as when I anticipated 
its editorial wants and answered to the call 
of ‘‘copy” for its columns. Friends of hu- 
man rights, relax not—nay, redouble your 
——- in the great work of Woman’s 
political emancipation, and see to it that 
you keep this banner proudly floating from 
the watch-tower of liberty, until, like the 
Liberator of honored memory, there is no 
longer need of an advocate of political free- 
dom, to teach political justice to the sons 
of women. Hoping that the work of the 
last five years, however imperfectly done, 
may have contributed its mite toward this 
great and long desired result, I give place 
upon the editorial tripod of the New North- 
west and making my parting bow, step 
down and out. 
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FACTS WITH SUGGESTIONS. 





Epirors JoURNAL:—A Sun reporter, yes- 
terday, in the Harlem Police Court, put into 
or took from the mouth of a Mrs. Kealey, 
whose husband was arraigned for beating 
her with a rawhide, the following (address- 
ed to the Judge): 

“Yes, I would not mind him, and he only 
gave me a little proper correction, and the 
officer had no business to interfere.” 

The prisoner was discharged. This brings to 
mind a bit of personal experience by a friend 
in South Boston, a few years back. On his 
way home one evening a cry of ‘‘murder” 
took him up two rickety flights of stairs 
and into a room where he found a man 
dragging a woman by her hair across the 
floor, pummeling her in the face the while; 
and seizing ‘‘the viper,” as he designated 
the brute, by the coat-collar, he whirlec 
him across the room against the wall, and 
then hastened to help the woman to her 
feet. This was unnecessary, however, for 
the woman was on-her feet in an instant, 
and with eyes darting vengeance against her 
rescuer, she ran for the poker, then seizeda 
chair and carried it to her prostrate hus- 
band, screaming to him as she did so: 
‘‘Here, Tommy, take this; give it to the 
baste!” and the ‘‘baste’’ counted himself 
fortunate in getting into the street without 
receiving any serious hurt from either chair 
or poker. My friend has been from that 
hour a true champion of Woman’s right— 
to fight her own battles with her husband. 

I note these two cases for the purpose of 
stating the suggestions they make to my 
mind, and the moral they paint for all who 
are interested, like myself, in the cause of 
Woman’s representation in civil govern- 
ment. The Boston woman’s action is 
hardly susceptible of more than one expla- 
nation. For her and suchas her, legisla- 
tion to limit the husband’s power of abuse 
would seem to be entirely uncalled for. In 
her supreme moment of suffering she may 
cry ‘‘murder,” but there’s no question about 
husband and wife being one for all practical 
purposes as-soon as any outside authority 
steps in. Legislation to enforce mutual 
care and respect, the one for the other, must 
certainly be premature. The ground must 
be prepared in such cases, by uprooting and 
destroying that which has been planted at 
the altar and the confessional. Ignorance 
must be supplanted by education, and en- 
lightened conscience must succeed to the 
empire in the citadel of womanhood now 
held by superstition. How best to accom- 
plish this, it seems to me, is the dominating 
question. 





The case of the Harlem victim here cited, 
may be representative of those of quite a 
different character, a class far more numer- 
ous, I firmly believe, than common report 
gives credit to. Saying that her husband 
“only gave her a little proper correction” 
may have been her real sentiments, or it 
may have been testimony to secure her 
against greater abuses or misery, from 
which neither the law or its officers could 
shield her. The statute that heaps upon 
the wife the burden of paying the fine im- 
posed upon her occasionally drunken and 
passionate husband, in addition to the in- 
creased labor of supplying all the bread 
and meat at home, is about as complete a 
mockery of justice as the common mind 
could think about clearly. It is, however, 
just this monument of masculine wisdom, 
which stands out so threateningly whenever 
an intelligent woman is brought to face the 
responsibility of sending her tyrannical hus- 
band to a much-deserved punishment. 
That so many wronged and suffering wives 
shield their brutal husbands in police courts 
is to meno marvel. That there are some 
who do not, is far more astonishing. And 
here again, I stumble upon a block laid in 
our path by the priesthood. Must the yokes 
laid upon the necks of the half-civilized peo- 
ples of past ages fret and gall the necks of 
the sensitive and enlightened people of to- 
day? I perceive many good points to be 
gained by Universal Suffrage, which I be- 
lieve should be, and will be universally rec- 
ognized as a just privilege, and to Woman, 
as well as to Man, equally a right; but I do 
not see how this can touch, except in a very 
remote manner, the cause of the direst 
wrongs the sex suffers at the present time. 
It is more a question of ethics than politics, 
and there are so many ‘‘houses of bondage ;” 
sO many points where Woman is placed at a 
disadvantage, I sometimes feel that in the 
field of the iconoclast is the only post of 
honor. DaRTMOUTH. 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS AND PLEDGES 
—N. E, WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. E. H. Church........... 
Miss Caroline Scott. 
Alice 8. Blackwell... 
Mrs. Burrill.,....... 
cdccesnvvicinservesaes ces 
pO hs eee 
Mrs. Sarah D. Millet..... hice neneiedes 
RR ene 














WORK BEGUN IN CAMBRIDGE. 


A meeting of ladies was held at Mrs. 
Walling’s in Cambridge, on Monday the 
16th inst., when committees from each 
ward were appointed to try and give women 
all necessary helps and information in re- 
gard to their duties at the polls in the com- 
ing election. 


- 


SYMPATHY FOR POOR CHILDREN. 





Rev. Photius Fisk, whose memory of his 
own early orphanage prompts him to deeds 
of kindness for those similarly situated, has 
lately presented a lot and monument in the 
Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, for the 
“Orphans’ and Children’s Friend Society,” 
with a request that the grounds shall be 
kept in good condition. To this request 
Mr. Fisk received the following reply: 


SALEM, June 10, 1879. 

Rev. Psotius Fisk:—Yours of June 9th 
is at hand, and I am happy to assure you of 
the entire satisfaction of the Society in the 
lot, the monument, and the lettering; and 
more than this, in behalf of the Board I am 
authorized to say that your wishes 1n regard 
to the care of the lot shall be faithfully car- 
ried out, arrangements having been already 
made by which the good order and condi- 
tion of the same are permanently secured. 
I presume that before this you have receiv- 
ed from our Secretary (Miss Brown) a full 
expression of the gratitude and delight of 
the ladies in the receipt of this noble gift, 
which appears to us now to have been the 
one thing needed to round out and complete 
our beloved institution. With renewed 
thanks for this munificent bequest, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. C. M. RicHarpson, 
Treasurer. 


WAS IT GENEROSITY! 





On the “Educational Council for Eng- 
land,” proposed to be established by Dr. 
Lyon Playfair’s Bill, there are to be sixteen 
members. ‘‘Two of the elected members,”’ 
says the Times, ‘‘itis generously (!) proposed 
by the authors of the measure, may be wom- 
en.” Well, we are glad to recognize a step 
forward in this proposal, but we fail to see 
the generosity. We should have thougkt 
this was a right belonging to women, and 
after all nothing more than a piece of plain 
common sense. Besides, how does gener- 
osity here accord with figures? Boys and 
girls, let us say, equal in numbers. Male 
representatives of the one half, fourteen; 
female representatives of the other half, 
two, and this only permissive, not obliga- 
tory. What a strange illustration of gener- 
osity!—C. H. C. in Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, England. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Rooms To Let.—A nicely furnished suite of 
five and bath, for lodging or housekeeping, in an 
apartment house, in new repair and every conven- 
ience. $6 per week. Address N. J. W. this office. 


Lake View House, Wolfboro, N. H. 
commands a superb view of Lake Winnepesaukee and 
the a — fay furnished for enjoy- 
ment or quiet. a y day or week. nd f - 
cular and terms. M. £. BERRY. ee 














The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher emplo nts 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Pro - 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee recefve applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout euarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER WANTED.— 
A gentleman wishes a bookkeeper in an office near 
State street. Must be a fair penman and be able to 
furnish some capital, which will be amply secured to 
her. Address, appointing interview, W. F.. this office. 


A Lady wishes to borrow $200 or $300 on Chick- 
ering piano and other household furniture. Will 


pay a very high rate of interest for the accommoda- 
tion. Address H. C., this office. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. uw. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 

















773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2to4p.m. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Crystal Rolling Pin, 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundred: of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 











PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 26-2mo 


The Florence 








OIL STOVE, 
REDUCED TO $5.00. 


The great demand for a first-class Kerosene Oil 
Stove is well illustrated by the UNPRECEDENTED sales 
thus far this season of the *‘Florence.”’ All of these 
Stovesare sold with the understanding 
that the Money paid will be refunded 
any time within ten days from sales if 
they fail to give thorough satisfaction 
in every line of first-class cooking. At 
wholesale and retail at the General Head-quarters. 

476 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Opposite Temple Place. 
E. L. SWEETSER, 
General New England Agent. 25tf 


SOMETHING NEW 


for the Camp. 
SOMETHING NEW 


for Families at Home. 


Cooked FRESH Beef---Solid Food. 
Economical food —Saves Cooking. 
Convenient—ready for use—Saves Fuel. 
Many dishes may be made from it—Saves Bother. 


BOSTON BEEF PAGKING GOMPANY. 


FRESH, not Corned BEEF. 
An unrivaled article of food—in 2Ib. cans. 
Ask your butcher for it—Ask your grocer for it. 


H. SAWYER, 135 State street, Boston. 
Selling Agent for New England and the Cnet 
w' 


PERFECT BED, 
PERFECT tarsfe 
LOUNGE. Os 











game GRAVES & SON. 
Lt all rs) 
Mi eASiuth Fe 






"139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
6.80 —<——- BOSTON, MASS.—— 419 ro $30. 


HE “CRESCENT WOVEN WIRE BED 

with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $11, 8. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 














———— 


PAPYROGRAPH 


18 @ Rew invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work which can 
pe dene with pen and 


AUTOG 
7 RAPH 


Circulars, Music, ete., 


are first written upon a 
sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 


ten sheet 

500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 

This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 
Economical Process yet Discovered, 
Thousands are already in successful use in Goy- 

ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday sclioo! 
superintendents, missionaries and others. 
fhe Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 
it: “Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 
$1000 a year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CO,, 
43 and 45 Shetucket St,, 
Norwich, Conn,, 
Or J. H. DICKERMAN, 
18 Arch St., Boston, 
Local Agents Wanted. Tt 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 


BuADIES’, MISSES 


AND 


Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


ZUCCATO'S 













Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$1.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. tf 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 24 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street. 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) Be 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PLAWNOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold on in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Call and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor. 
Essex St, 24 


LADIES’ BATHING SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoiceof French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HBEWINS & HOLLIS 
47 Temple Place. 
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WEGHT2 8S... MEAS Wz CUB. FT. 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows egeeee—toteer than a hani- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. for the lawn, piazza, or 
the ‘coolest place in the house.’ I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 2d st,, Philadelphia. 
4w23 


PRICE LIST 


—OF— 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 


Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts. 
May-Flower Rocking Chairs - $1.12 1-2 


Folding ebster Arm Rocking do.,$1.50. 
) 





Folding Lawn Settees - - - - - $1.25 
Lawn Tents with Hammock Support, 
$12.00 


Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 


An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 Canal St., Boston, 25—%t 
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